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The Question of an Independent Nomination; The Local Tax 
Question. 


HE dissolution of the Gold Democratic organization and 
Mr. Bryan's declaration that Imperialism is the para- 
mount issue of the campaign has simplified the political situa- 
tion. The inclination of many of the Gold Democrats to sup- 
port Mr. McKinley is not surprising, for on the question of 
expansion the Republican party to-day stands just where the 
old Democratic party did from 1840 to 1860, equally respon- 
sive to the call of Destiny. In this respect it is the Republi- 
can party that has changed and not the hard-money Demo- 
crats. On the other hand, Mr. Bryan’s powerful utterance 
against Imperialism will attract to his support such indepen- 
dent Republicans who believe that issue more important than 
any other. 

Yet, after this simplification of the campaign, with the party 
in power committed to a radical departure from our traditional 
policy toward people struggling for independence and from our 
fundamental principles of government, and the opposition party 
clinging to a Quixotic financial policy and disintegrated by social 
radicalism, the choice confronting many voters is still perplexing 
if not humiliating. To balance evils and to weigh the conse- 
quences is bad enough, but in the end to be triumphantly counted 
as approving Imperialism because one is more afraid of Free 
Silver, or to be numbered among the believers in 16 to I because 
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one cannot stomach the Porto Rico and Philippine policies, is 
both humiliating and demoralizing. Such a choice of evils 
inevitably begets political cynicism and_ indifference, both of 
which constitute the most favorable environment for corruption. 
It is still further demoralizing, for if voters can be trained to 
accept such a choice of evils the temptation is strong for party 
managers to bend their energies, not to improve their own 
standards but by intrigue to get the other party committed to 
something worse. The burden of the campaign is thus shifted 
from the defence of a positive policy to abusing your opponents 
and magnifying the dangers of their success. 

The natural recourse in a situation like the present is the 
nomination of candidates on a platform which combines financial 
and political conservatism,—hdelity equally to American credit 
and American ideals. The notion that votes for candidates that 
cannot be elected are thrown away, is a popular fallacy studiously 
cultivated by the political machines. It is the votes cast for 
candidates you don’t like and for a policy you don’t believe in 
that are truly thrown away. On the other hand, resolute action 
in nominating and supporting candidates who stand for your 
convictions is altogether wholesome. It promotes intelligent and 
independent thinking. The more frequently such action is taken 
the more the danger of such action will restrain the conduct of 
the leading parties and force them to attempt to head it off by 
raising their own standards to a more acceptable level. 

Our American politics needs more not fewer independent 
movements. In a government resting on public opinion the 
freest opportunity for the growth and expression of public 
opinion is essential. When public opinion is stereotyped into 
the empty formulas of two traditional parties and all variation 
suppressed, the foundations of self government are undermined. 
If there are varieties of opinion let them be given utterance and 
translated into action and produce some effect, and not be stifled 
into conformity with one or another set of ideas accepted on 


authority. 
Therefore in the present issue we believe that the best thing 


in the long run would be for those who look upon a choice 
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between the two leading candidates as a choice of evils to refuse 
the choice and to raise their voice and cast their vote for candi- 
dates and a policy that they believe in. Only in that way can 
they learn their strength, and only in that can their strength 
be made to tell. 


Signs are not wanting that the question of reforming local 
and especially municipal taxation in the United States will soon 
actively engage the attention of the various State legislatures. 
Heretofore the ground has been gone over by numerous legisla- 
tive commissions, and in some cases, notably in that of the New 
York Commission of 1871 and of the recent Massachusetts Com- 
mission, their reports have contributed valuable material to the 
discussion of the problem. No-action of importance by the 
legislatures has resulted, with the possible exception of the recent 
adoption of the franchise tax in New York. In most States the 
lawmakers have been content to let the time-worn property tax 
drift on, now and then patching up the old hulk with makeshift 
devices that never can affect its inherent defects. But the dis- 
satisfaction with such a temporizing policy is growing, and here 
and there the public has been aroused to the necessity of more 
radical action. 

Questions of Federal taxation, which formerly attracted so 
much public attention, and played such a prominent part in our 
political history, seem to be shelved for the present. The 
National government is assured an abundant revenue, whether 
the protectionist motive in framing tariff laws is large or small. 
At present, and for the past year, the Federal revenue exceeds 
the expenditure; the surplus will be disposed of as in the past 
by legitimate and by wasteful means, and will hardly call for a 
serious change in Federal taxation for some time to come. 
Taxation for State purposes, too, is no longer the debatable 
ground it was. The growth of railroads and of other corpora- 
tions of a non-local character has supplied the State governments 
with a rich material for purposes of taxation which they are 
utilizing. The means to be adopted to reach the earning capacity 


of corporations is still an open question. The development of 
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street railroads has given a further impetus to corporate taxa- 
tion, in which no doubt the example of New York in taxing 
franchise values will be followed in other States. Aside from 
this recent innovation in taxation, the development of the 
revenue systems of the States will be presumably along lines 
that are fairly clearly defined. Moreover, no great or sudden 
increase in State expenditure is to be expected. The proposed 
heavy expense by the State of New York for the renovation of 
the Erie Canal is rather exceptional, and will hardly be taken as 
a precedent by other States. 

In the public expenditure for local and especially for municipal 
purposes, on the other hand, an increase is to be expected. The 
legitimate growth of objects of municipal expenditure is putting 
a severe strain and will ineyitably put a still greater one upon 
the municipal revenue systent. The urban population demands, 
and must be willing to pay more, for better schools, better paved 
and lighted streets, and more of all the conveniences and advan- 
tages that characterize city life. In the past much of this 
expenditure of our growing cities has been met from the pro- 
ceeds of local assessments levied upon the landowners directly 
benefited. But the growth of this system cannot keep pace with 
that of city budget; its application is limited to a small range 
of city expenditure, the benefit of which to particular landowners 
can be discerned and measured. The property tax inevitably 
bears the chief burden of the local revenue system. As it has 
developed, this general tax, nominally on all property, but in 
reality largely one upon real property, has come to be looked 
upon as one variety of local assessments. The landowner in 
our growing cities pays his taxes in the belief that he is thereby 
raising the value of his land by securing police and fire protection, 
a water supply, a share in the drainage system, proximity to a 
park or a schoolhouse; in a word, in paying taxes he believes 
he is investing his capital in “improving” his real estate. It is 
much the same with the expense of the higher and professiona! 
education of his sons. He would find it hard to meet that 
expense out of his current income, and willingly sinks some ot 
his capital in his sons’ university education. It is to him an 
investment the returns from which he expects, if not in the 
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increased earning power of his sons, at least in their social 
position and the other advantages to which their university career 
admits them. Similarly the taxpayer under our property tax 
system is finding it increasingly hard to meet the tax out of his 
current income, and is encouraged to pay it out of his capital 
in the belief that the increasing value of his land warrants such 
a procedure. Naturally the more rapidly the particular city is 
growing the more tempting this process, and the more generally 
adopted. Barring the mushroom growth and decline of some 
smaller cities, there has been a fairly uniform rise in the value 
of urban real estate, which, in the minds of the taxpayers, has 
justified the heavy burden of local taxation. A general deca- 
dence of cities or a uniform decline in the value of urban real 
estate is not to be expected. However, the development of rapid 
means of transportation and communication must necessarily 
affect it. In many cases this development has already lowered 
the value of land in the congested sections of cities, and in 
many others it has lessened the prospects of a continued increase 
in its value. Wherever this has occurred the burden of the 
property tax has become serious. The assessed valuation of land 
has increased, in many cities enormously, and the tax rate has 
certainly not fallen off to any appreciable extent. The owners 
of the monopoly in land find it more and more difficult to shift 
the tax upon their tenants. 

Heretofore, the changes made in the local tax system have 
centered about attempts to extend it along established lines. The 
attempt to include personal property in the assessment rolls is 
as old as the tax itself, and has uniformly met with little or 
no success, except in so far as it has increased the burdens of the 
ultra. conscientious and the helpless taxpayers. The recent 
vigorous attempts to tax mortgages will soon be given up, we 
believe, when the borrower is made to realize that the burden of 
the tax must inevitably fall upon him in a rise of the interest rate, 
which he cannot escape in the long run. It looks as if our 
local taxes were slowly but surely becoming exclusively taxes 
upon real estate; as if we were unconsciously moving into the 
camp of the “single tax’”’ advocates, and preparing to adopt their 
plan of taxing if not confiscating the monopoly value of land. A 
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few more decades of increasing municipal expenditure must 
show whether the tax will reach this goal. The taxation of 
personal property is doomed to be given up in practice if not 
in theory. So far, as it escaped taxation, the relative importance 
given to real estate taxation has correspondingly increased. If 
the ownership of real estate is not to be the only basis for local 
taxation in the future, some steps must be taken to develop new 
sources of municipal revenue. Income taxes on the foreign 
model hardly commend themselves; municipal enterprises, even 
if they could be made financially successful, would not be tol- 
erated as revenue producers, any more than the Federal post 
office is. One form of municipal taxation, that of rentals, has 
been proposed with the experience of British and Continental 
cities in mind, and, though it has not met with any particular 
favor as yet, it is quite possible that eventually we shall see it 
grafted to our present system. 

If it were possible to experiment in matters of local taxation, 
the results might give highly important, instructive and helpful 
results. The possibility of such experiments would necessitate 
first of all a separation of local from State finances, which we 
confidently look forward to in the more populous States like 
New York or Massachusetts. A departure for the time being 
from the present monotonous uniformity to a variety of systems 
of municipal taxation might open the way to a more satisfactory 


state of things in our cities’ finances. 


UNITED AUSTRALIA! 


HE London Times, September 16, 1899, announced that the 
loyal addresses from the legislatures of the Australian 
Colonies, praying for the passing of the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill as an Imperial Act, were beginning to arrive. Those 
from both houses of the South Australian legislature were 
received that week. The text of the address runs thus: 

‘*To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majestvy—We Your Majesty's dutiful and 
loyal subjects, Members of the House of Assembly of South Australia in Par- 
liament assembled, approach Your Majesty with assurances of our loyalty and 
sincere attachment to Your Majesty’s throne and person. We humbly pray 
Your Majesty to be pleased to causea measure to be submitted to the Imperial 
Parliament for passing into law the Federal Constitution for Australasia, 
which has been accepted by the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Tasmania.’’ 


Queensland also has since accepted this constitution. 

The arrival in England of these addresses to the Queen marks 
a momentous and all but final stage in the long and arduous 
march of the Australian Colonies towards federal union. The 
formative period is passed. The legislative or enacting period 
isat hand. It is a convenient moment for retrospect—to review 
the history of our federal movement, to examine the toilsome path 
by which we have come so near the goal, and to summarize what 
has been achieved. Both the story and the achievement should be 
of special interest to our kinsmen in America. Ours is a land like 
unto their own land. We are of the same blood, of the same 
language, with the same literature, and the same great race tradi- 
tions. We share alike the vast responsibilities of carrying for- 
ward the Anglo-Saxon standard of civilization. In framing our 
Federal Constitution we have followed largely in their footsteps, 


' The Editors of the YALE Review are gratified to be able to put before its 
readers an article on the Federal Union of Australia from one who has had a 
large part in the movement. Mr. Symon was a member of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1897 from South Australia, and Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Convention. He has been President of the Federation League 
of South Australia and also President of the Commonwealth League. 
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and been guided, though occasionally warned, by their example. 
In years to come, the historian will investigate the facts and 
enforce the lessons of our fight for union with the same devotion 
which is now bestowed on every step and incident of the immortal 
struggle to consummate the American Union. But without 
waiting for the haze of history, it cannot fail to be of interest, 
while the action is yet fresh, for Americans to know something 
more of us, and of our doings in creating a new federal state 
of English-speaking people in the southern seas. 

Australia is naturally destined to be the home of one people. 
It is a self-contained island-continent. The ocean is its outer 
and effectual rampart. No foreign foot rests upon its soil 
nor is there any inland frontier to be watched or defended. 
To adopt the memorable words of the late Sir George Grey, 
Australia presents the unique condition of “A nation for a con- 
tinent and a continent for a nation.” With an area—including 
New Zealand—of just under 3,000,000 square miles, it possesses 
one of the finest climates in the world and limitless natural 
resources. A people of English blood and English speech would 
be unworthy of such an inheritance if they did not aspire to 
consolidate into one nation—and succeed. This has been the 
inspiration of the wisest public men almost from the earliest 
dawn of political life in the colonies—from at any rate the time 
when the dry bones of an inadequate crown colony régime rose 
into new and robust life under the vigorous breath of self- 
government. But the fight for the flag of union has been long 
and often fierce, although happily without recourse to arms or 
bloodshed. 

The original division of the colonies was a necessity of their 
early settlement. It was part of their process of development. 
This was owing to the enormous extent of territory occupied, 
in the early stages of settlement, at a very few points with great 
difficulty of intercourse. A central and controlling government 
was almost impracticable. Yet as early as 1849 Earl Grey intro- 
duced into a bill “for the better government of Her Majesty's 
Australian Colonies” a provision enabling two or more of the 
colonies to unite under one government. This passed the Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords. Probably if it had become 
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law, it would, in the then state of Australian progress and the 
relations between the different parts of the continent, have 
remained a dead letter. 

Early in the fifties, the Australian colonies—this expression 
is to be taken as always excluding New Zealand—consisted of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, of which in 1856-57 the first four were given 
representative and responsible governments modelled upon the 
English system. There was constituted in each of these colonies 
a parliament consisting of two houses—the House of Assembly 
or Legislative Assembly, corresponding to the House of Com- 
mons, and the Legislative Council—corresponding in its func- 
tions, though not in its constitution, to the House of Lords. 
Queensland was carved out of New South Wales and erected 
into a separate colony with responsible government in 1859. 
West Australia was the most backward of them all, and did not 
obtain complete self-government till 1890. Even then the popu- 
lation was little more than 40,000. 

In 1857 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who, after serving his 
political apprenticeship amidst the troubles of Ireland, and as 
a member of the House of Commons, had emigrated to the colony 
of Victoria and entered parliament there, moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of the Victorian Assembly to consider 
the necessity of a federal union of the Australian colonies. 
Duffy was a man of patriotic insight, large grasp, and very 
considerable eloquence. He was encouraged and stimulated by 
another large-minded young Irishman who had settled in New 
South Wales. This was Daniel Dennihey, who with sagacious 
prevision wrote thus to Duffy, “I think the cardinal service, the 
permanent national statesman-like benefit you can render Aus- 
tralia, will be the federation of the provinces. Social as well 
as political reasons called for this originally, and I know of no 
one as fitted as yourself to execute this great work.’”” To set a 
just value upon the conceptions and services of these men, it 
must be remembered that Victoria and New South Wales had 
barely entered upon that separate and newly-conferred self- 
government, which seémed to sanctify division and assure its 
permanence. 
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Duffy secured the appointment of his committee, which con- 
sisted of the foremost public men of Victoria at that time, and 
was unanimous upon the main question. Its report became very 
much the creed of the Federalist. It says: 


‘*On the ultimate necessity of a federal union, there is but one opinion. 
Your Committee is unanimous in believing that the interest and honour of 
these growing States would be promoted by the establishment of a system of 
mutual action and co-operation among them. Their interest suffers and must 
continue to suffer, while competing tariffs, naturalization laws, and land sys- 
tems, rival schemes of immigration and of ocean postage, a clumsy and an 
inefficient method of communicating with each other and with the home 
Government on public business, and adistant and expensive system of judicial 
appeal exist, and the honour and importance which constitute so essential an 
element of national prosperity, and the absence of which invites aggression 
from foreign enemies, cannot perhaps, in this generation, belong to any single 
Colony in this Southern group, but may, and we are persuaded would, be 
speedily attained by an Australian Federation representing the entire country, 
Neighboring states of the second order inevitably become confederates or 
enemies. By becoming confederates so early in their career, the Australian 
Colonies would, we believe, immensely economize their strength and resources. 
They would substitute a common national interest for local and conflicting 
interests and waste no more time in barren rivalry. They would enhance the 
national credit and attain much earlier the power of undertaking works of 
serious cost and importance. They would not only save time and money, but 
attain increased vigour and accuracy, by treating the larger questions of public 
policy at one time and place, and in an Assembly which it may be presumed 
would consist of the wisest and most experienced statesmen of the Colonial 
Legislatures, they would set up a safeguard against violence or disorder, hold- 
ing it in check by the common sense and common force of the Federation, 
They would possess the power of more promptly calling new States into 
existence throughout their immense territory, as the spread of population 
required it, and of enabling each of the existing States to apply itself without 
conflict or jealousy to the special industry which its position and resources 
render most profitable. The time for accomplishing such a federation is natu- 
rally a point upon which there are a variety of opinions, but we are unanimous 
in believing that it is not too soon to invite a mutual understanding on the 
subject throughout the Colonies. Most of us conceive that the time for union 


is come.”’ 


Following upon this report an attempt was made to arrange 
a conference of the colonies concerned with a view to giving 
effect to the project. Unfortunately, however, owing chiefly, as 
happened more than once at a later date, to the disinclination of 
New South Wales, and in a less degree to difficulties raised by 
other colonies, nothing came of the suggestion, and the proposed 
conference fell through. 
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The subject, however, was never lost sight of. The years 
went by with an unexampled advance in national development 
and prosperity. Trade relations became more intimate, settle- 
ment was more widespread and, in the more favored areas, 
closer, and population increased, whilst at the same time those 
intercolonial misunderstandings which may easily become 


quarrels were not infrequent. It was felt that “something must 
be done.” The status of the colonies could not with safety con- 
tinue much longer as though they were foreign countries, taxing 
each other’s food and clothing, cultivating jealousies and promot- 
ing rivalries, which should never have existed at all, and deriving 
from their divisions and separate governmental systems needless 
causes of friction in respect of what were really matters of 
common and friendly concern. The fascination of tariff wars 
and fiscal retaliation had taken possession of the ruling majority. 
Even the splendid railway enterprise and development of the 
colonies—all railways belong to the state—was made a powerful 
instrument, by means of differential rates and rebates, of divert- 
ing trade from the place or port to which it properly belonged 
and embittering commercial rivalries, in themselves naturally 
keen, and the result was that the progress of time witnessed more 
and more gropings towards the federal light. 

Between 1860 and 1883 some ten or more inter-colonial con- 
ferences took place with a view to united or what was called 
federal action on isolated matters, but these were by no means 
successful. There were frequently initial difficulties in securing 
a complete representation of all the colonies. Both the general 
system and the particular proceedings were without what lawyers 
call a “sanction.”” The conference was at its best “a congress of 
ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain as an agent and advocate against other agents 
and advocates.” Unanimity was essential, as the majority had 
no power to bind the minority, and even the unanimity of a 
conference did not necessarily mean unanimity in giving effect to 
its resolutions. Actual disputes or serious controversies between 
colonies were obviously outside the pale of such conferences. In 
fine, the conference system, whatever merits it might possess in 
other directions, came to be recognized as a wholly illusory 
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substitute for or even approximation to actual union. A good 
purpose was nevertheless served in directing attention to the 
inefficacy of the expedient. The almost consistent failure of 
these efforts bore in upon the minds of the people the need of 
some new plan. Indeed, the very bitterness of feeling often 
engendered by the disagreements of conferences and the refusal 
of colonies represented to affirm what their delegates had agreed 
to, made it the plain duty of public men and patriotic citizens to 
seek out some mode of united action really effective. 

A strong hint came from Lord Derby, then Secretary of State, 
in 1883, on the occasion of Queensland's “off her own bat” 
annexing or trying to annex New Guinea. In a despatch upon 
the subject disaffiirming Queensland’s exploit, he said: “If the 
Australian people desire an extension beyond their present limits, 
the most practical step they can take, and one that would most 
facilitate any operation of the kind, and diminish in the greatest 
degree the responsibility of the mother country, would be the 
confederation of the Colonies into one united whole which would 
be powerful enough to undertake and carry through the tasks for 
which no one Colony is at present sufficient.” 

Whether moved by this or not, a conference soon afterwards 
took place, the outcome of which was that the federal tendencies 
crystallized into a more concrete attempt towards some federal 
organization. This took the shape of what is known as the 
Federal Council, established by an act of the Imperial Parliament 
at the request of some of the colonies. It was a very feeble 
effort to satisfy the real but still vague—rather perhaps tenta- 
tive—aspirations for federal union. This body was federal only 
in name, and was marked by the absence of every condition 
necessary to true union, either of the states or of the people. 
It rested upon no popular or electoral basis; it had no executive 
powers; it possessed neither a taxing nor a spending power. 
“It wants,” as its author, Sir Henry Parkes, who, however, 
subsequently deserted it, declared, “the elemental strength of elec- 
tions. It wants the strength of the highest authority, which is 
the authority of the people of the several Colonies.” Those who 
professed to be its best friends could urge little more in its favor 
than that it might be made the nucleus of a full federation. 
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In 1889 an imperial officer, General Edwards, had been com- 
missioned at the request of the colonies to report upon their 
defences. The effect of his report was to give prominence to 
the question in a new aspect and to present it to the people 
as essential to their effective and economical defence. Experts 
had seen and appreciated this long before. Now, however, for 
the first time the general community began to realize it. They 
did not wish to be wholly dependent upon the mother country 
for protection in time of national stress. At the same time they 
felt that without union amongst themselves a system of defence 
of any kind would be costly, and an organized defence would 
be difficult. Accordingly in October of that year, Sir Henry 
Parkes,an Australian statesman of great capacity and far-sighted- 
ness, impressive eloquence and magnetic and picturesque per- 
sonality, saw and seized the opportunity. He launched the 
national policy of complete federal union in an historical speech 
in which he demanded “that the Colonies should be erected into a 
Dominion and with an elective Parliament to govern them.” 
The people had begun to realize that the time was ripe for union. 
Hostile intercolonial tariffs had become intolerable. A citizen 
of one colony could not travel to another without his baggage 
being searched as though he were a pickpocket. Free inter- 
course between the colonies was admitted to be unattainable with- 
out federation. It was essential, as General Edwards had shown, 
to combined and efficient defence. Thus, both time and circum- 
stances being propitious, Sir Henry Parkes’ pronouncement was 
felt to express the general sentiment. He, with the statesman’s 
quick decision, pressed the idea into prompt action. Accordingly 
in the following year, 1890, during his premiership of New South 
Wales there met in Melbourne, on his invitation, what is known 
as the “Australasian Federal Conference, 1890.” It was a 
ministerial conference. Its members—two from each colony 
except Western Australia, which sent one—were chosen by the 
ministries of the different colonies—most of them being ministers 
and all of them members of one or other of the colonial parlia- 
ments. 

Its president was the Hon. Duncan Gillies, for many years a 
prominent politician of the colony of Victoria, and at that time 
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its premier. Mr. Gillies was by birth a Scotchman and a man 
of strong intellect, incisive speech, moderate temper and large 
conceptions. The conference itself was confessedly more or less 
academical. Its purpose was chiefly to elicit general views on 
the main question of union—to bring them into organic form 
and to put things in train for subsequent conventions to build 
up a practical scheme. 

A series of resolutions was unanimously come to, of which the 
first was: “That in the opinion of this Conference, the best 
interests and the present and future prosperity of the Australian 
Colonies will be promoted by an early union under the Crown.” 
While fully recognizing the valuable services of the members 
of the Convention of 1883 in founding the Federal Council, it 
declared as its opinion that “the seven years which have since 
elapsed have developed the national life of Australia in popula- 
tion, in wealth, in the discovery of resources and in self govern- 
ing capacity, to an extent which justifies the higher act, at all 
times contemplated, of the union of these Colonies, under one 
Legislative and Executive Government on principles just to the 
several Colonies.” 

Parkes, it should be noted, had advocated a federation of the 
Canadian type, but he found then that the feeling was over- 
whelming in favor of the United States model. “The British 
North American Act” under which the Canadian Dominion 
came into being was never in favor with the federal party in 
Australia. While desiring union for all national purposes the 
colonies were eager to preserve their separate identity and seli- 
government in all local concerns, and they therefore shrank 
from the Canadian plan, under which the central power absorbs 
within itself everything that is not specifically reserved to the 
individual provinces. It was scarcely ever doubted that the 
converse method which obtains in the United States was pre- 
ferable. The Right Hon. G. H. Reid, recently Prime Minister 
of New South Wales, but at that time in opposition to Parkes’ 
federal policy, strenuously urged this point as fatal to the pro- 
posals emanating from the conference. “I have no hesitation,” 
he declared, “in saying that I will never be a party to any con- 
stitution which is formed on the Canadian lines.” The result 
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was that by common consent the Canadian method was put aside, 
and the convention of 1891—the first constructive convention— 
proceeded in framing their proposals for a federal constitution 
upon the American lines. 

This convention of 1891, known as the Sydney Convention, 
was composed of delegates chosen by the parliaments of the 
respective colonies. Sir Henry Parkes was its president. Sir 
Samuel Griffith, now the Chief Justice of Queensland, was the 
chief figure on the drafting committee which framed the measure 
debated and adopted by that convention, and to him was entrusted 
the duty of explaining its provisions and piloting it. Australia 
has produced no more zealous federalist than Sir Samuel Griffith. 
To singular ability of the “dry light” kind he adds a marvelous 
industry, much facility as a draftsman and great readiness of 
exposition and debate—qualities which were of especial help to 
the business then in hand. 

On this occasion too, Mr. Edmund Barton, Q. C. of New 
South Wales, first took a conspicuous part in the federal move- 
ment, to which he has since devoted himself with preeminent 
ability and persistence. The draft constitution finally framed by 
this convention exhibited a strong grasp of the essentials of a 
broad and effectual scheme of federal union, and was found most 
useful as a framework by the later convention. 

The ink, however, was scarcely dry upon the print before it 
was conceded, even by its authors, that the provisions, under 
which it was proposed to adjust the diverse financial relations 
of the different colonies upon their joining the union, were a 
failure. But criticism had hardly time to condescend upon detail 
before it was seen that the essential weakness of the Sydney 
Convention was that it had no sanction or mandate from the 
people. The quality of its work, therefore, was little con- 
sidered. It took no general hold. Its members had not yet 
fully felt the need of popular momentum or realized that 
without direct active participation, the people would lack interest 
and probably be suspicious. It is significant in this connection 
that although the convention passed a resolution recommending 
the various parliaments to make provision for submitting the 
draft constitution for the approval of the people of the respective 
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colonies, Sir Samuel Griffith, the mover of the resolution, either 
so little understood the public sentiment, or was so enslaved by 
the .\merican model—designed under quite other conditions and 
at a very different era—that he expressed his own personal 
opinion very strongly against a reference to the people and in 
favor of sending the proposed constitution for ratification to a 





specially chosen convention. 

And so the Sydney Convention passed into history. All this 
was unfortunate because it placed a powerful and effective instru- 
ment in the hands of men who, if not opposed to federation, 
were at any rate opposed to those who had assumed to be its 
leaders in connection with that particular convention. The great 
cause was made to subserve the exigencies and intrigues of local 
politics. This was especially so in New South Wales, always 
spoken of as the mother colony, the most powerful and populous 
of the group, which it was admitted must not only throw in her 
lot with, but must lead the movement if success was to be 
achieved. Controversy raged, and the embers even to this day 
survive as to who in that colony was most to blame—whether 
Parkes, or Barton, or Reid—for allowing local politics and the 
attractions of office to overshadow national union. But it is 
profitless to inquire into or apportion the blame now. 

Mr. G. H. Reid had been excluded very unwisely from the 
Sydney Convention. Moved partly by resentment on_ this 
account, and perhaps more by bitter personal hostility to Parkes, 
this gentleman opposed federation as offered by the bill of 1891 
with virulent vigor and success. Both Parkes and Reid were out- 
and-out free traders. Reid denounced the contemplated union 
as destructive to free trade, which was regarded as the special 
policy of New South Wales, and the antithesis of the highly 
protective policy of the other colonies. He effectively likened 
the position of New South Wales in such a federation to that 
of a teetotaller proposing to keep house with five drunkards. 
This caught the popular ear and lit up the popular imagination, 
and so far as New South Wales was concerned, the cause 
received a decided check. But the mere fact that the subsect 
became one of animated and even bitter controversy was not an 
unmixed evil. Progress had been gradual—from individual 
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leaders and ministers to the parliaments: from the parliaments 
by means of those controversies it had reached the platform— 
contemporaneously it had become a topic, not of occasional or 
acadeniical, but of constant and daily interest in the press. A 
powerful body of public opinion was formed and gradually the 
federal faith became a religion with some of the most far-seeing, 
patriotic, and resolute men in Australia. The people—even 
though at first in a somewhat vague way—began to apprehend 
the question in its just magnitude, to talk of it amongst them- 
selves, to regard it as within the sphere of practical politics, to 
aspire to a direct hand in the enterprise and seek only light and 
leading. The first result was the establishment throughout the 
colonies of organizations with a view to advancing the cause. 
Federation leagues were formed in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. Of the men who gave themselves to the 
crusade—for crusade it was—none did more splendid service 
than Mr. Barton of New South Wales, and Mr. Deakin and Dr. 
Quick of Victoria, and of all organizations none exercised a 
more constant and powerful influence than the Australian Natives 
Association, particularly in the colony of Victoria. One of 
the most remarkable features of the movement was the unanimity 
and zeal of the native-born Australians in favor of it. 

This was the condition of things when, in August, 1894, Mr. 
G. H. Reid came into power as Prime Minister of New South 
Wales. Although elected on the issue of direct taxation and 
free trade, and although it was obvious that to adopt a free trade 
policy whilst all the other colonies were protectionist, was to 
increase the difficulty of federation—to intensify in fact his own 
parable of the teetotaller and the drunkards—there was no mis- 
taking the signs which indicated tnat the federal movement had 
come not only to stay, but to go forward, and that it could not 
be kept back. The rising sun of federation was just visible over 
the horizon. This Reid speedily realized. With quick strategy 
he cleverly disarmed opposition by re-starting the movement, 
with all the power of the government behind it, and proposing 
an elective convention. For this purpose he in August, 1894, 
addressed a circular despatch to the premiers of the various 
colonies in which he said that “‘in some of the Colonies, if not all, 
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political vicissitudes and the stress of urgent local questions seem 
for a considerable period to have endangered the continuity of 
the movement,” and “this Government is prepared, therefore, to 
take up with genuine earnestness the question of a united 
Australia. Indeed it appears to us that even from the most 
strictly provincial point of view, the establishment of a federal 
compact is of commanding interest to every Australian State, for 
it is clearly impossible that any one of them can have full scope 
for the development of its resources until the whole continent is 
freed from provincial trade restrictions.” 

The outcome of the negotiations thus initiated was a con- 
ference of the premiers held at Hobart in Tasmania in January, 
1895, when it was resolved that federation was “the great and 
pressing question of Australian politics,” and not only that “a 
convention consisting of ten representatives of each Colony 
directly chosen by the electors be charged with the duty of 
framing a Federal constitution,” but that the constitution so 
framed be submitted to the electors for acceptance or rejection by 
a direct vote. To give effect to these resolutions the conference 
adopted a type or form of bill which was passed by all the 
colonies except Queensland, and with certain modifications in the 
case of Western Australia, and is known as the Federal Enabling 
Act. | ee 
Under this act early in 1897, the elections took place on the 
widest suffrage, for ten representatives from each colony to the 
Statutory Federal Convention. The personnel of the conven- 
tion thus chosen was a remarkable one, and reflected, probably 
without exception, the best ability, the widest knowledge and 
the largest grasp of the subject. Its members one and all were 
penetrated with the gravity of the occasion. They lacked noth- 
ing in patriotism, intelligence, and experience. And the public 
conviction that on the whole the best men had been chosen 
did much at a later period to ensure the acceptance of the 
constitution. 

In the month of March, 1897, this convention held its first 
session in Adelaide. The procedure of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention—which had already been followed at the Sydney Con- 
vention of 1891—was again pursued with this important 
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difference, that the latter sat with open doors. The popular 
demand to which this was conceded emphasized the direct active 
share the people resolved to take in the work in hand. They 
were not content to receive the completed constitution from their 
representatives. They insisted upon watching the process of 
construction in detail—the weaving of the fabric. 

The following general resolutions were debated and adopted: 


‘‘That in order to enlarge the powers of self government of the people of 
Australasia, it is desirable to create a Federal Government which shall exer- 
cise authority throughout the Federated Colonies, subject to the following 
principal conditions: 

‘yt, That the powers, privileges and territories of the several existing 
Colonies shall remain intact, except in respect of such surrenders as may be 
agreed upon to secure uniformity of law and administration in matters of 
common concern. 

‘*2, That after the establishment of the Federal Government there shall be 
no alteration of the territorial possessions or boundaries of any Colony with- 
out the consent of the Colony or Colonies concerned. 

‘¢3, That the exclusive power to impose and collect duties of Customs and 
excise and to givé bounties shall be vested in the Federal Parliament. 

‘¢4, That the exclusive control of the Military and Naval Deiences of the 
Federated Colonies shall be vested in the Federal Parliament. 

‘*5, That the trade and intercourse between the Federated Colonies whether 
by land or sea shall become and remain absolutely free. 

‘* Subject to the carrying out of these and such other . . . . conditions 
as may be hereafter deemed necessary, this convention approves of the framing 
of a Federal Constitution which shail establish: 

‘‘(a) A Parliament to consist of two Houses, namely a States Assembly or 
Senate and a National Assembly or House of Representatives; the States 
Assembly to consist of representatives of each Colony to hold office for such 
periods and be chosen in such manner as will best secure to that Chamber a 
perpetual existence combined with definite responsibility to the people of the 
State which shall have chosen them: the National Assembly to be elected 
by districts formed on a population basis, and to possess the sole power of 
originating all Bills, appropriating revenue or imposing taxation. 

‘“(b) An Executive consisting of a Governor-General to be appointed by 
the Queen and of such persons as from time to time may be appointed as his 
advisers, 

‘“(c) A Supreme Federal Court which shall also be the High Court of 
Appeal for each Colony in the Federation.”’ 


For convenience the draft bill which issued from the Sydney 
Convention of 1891 was taken, so to speak, as the “raw material” 
upon which the convention might work. Three committees were 
appointed, a Constitutional Committee, a Financial Committee 
and a Judiciary Committee. The writer was chairman of the 
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latter. When these committees had finished their labors they 
reported to the convention, which then took up the draft consti- 
tution—iiow known as the Commonwealth Bill—clause by clause. 
The first session of the convention ended on May 5, 1897. In 
the interval between then and the second session, which opened 
in Sydney on September 2, the draft bill was submitted to the 
parliament of each colony for consideration and the suggestion 
of amendments. 

These amendments were dealt with by the convention when 
the discussion of the bill was resumed in Sydney. Controversy 
then occupied itself chiefly with two points, namely the greatly 
vexed question of equal representation of the constituent states 
in the Senate, irrespective of population, and the plan to be 
adopted to prevent deadlocks between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The third session of the convention was held 
in Melbourne from January to March, 1898, when the whole 
measure was again gone through, the financial and other pro- 
visions remodelled and, as Australians reasonably boast, an 
instrument of government of rare perfection framed. 

The seal of popular approval and acceptance had now to be 
obtained. Conventions and parliaments had done their parts. 
But the people had reserved to themselves the right of final 
judgment by direct vote. To that end the bill had to be sub- 
mitted to them by referendum. An active and vigorous campaign 
was entered upon. The Anti-Federal Party organized in great 
strength, and got together a considerable fighting fund. But 
unquestionably the Federal Party, in influence, ability, and debat- 
ing power, altogether out-distanced their opponents. Never- 
theless the contest was fierce and keen. Powerful provinical 
interests and the selfishness of those who saw danger to their 
craft in the advent of that complete freedom of trade between 
the states which would accompany federal union provided the 
stimulus of opposition, which the intellectual weakness of the 
Anti-Federalists could not supply. The resisting party in one 
colony contradicted the resistants in another; indeed each section 
of opponents contradicted the other, though all were united— 
it might be on utterly irreconcilable grounds—in denouncing the 
bill. New South Wales opponents declared the financial provi- 
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sions meant ruin to their colony and abounding prosperity 
South Australia, while exactly the opposite view was used in 
South Australia to scare the timorous of that colony—and so 
all round. The attitude of the press was, in particular instances, 
marvelous. Some by no means insignificant journals seemed 
unable to make up their minds. They could not gauge which 
views would be palatable to the largest body of their subscribers. 
One great newspaper—recognized as the fearless champion of 
a progressive democracy—had its mind made up for it in a very 
sudden and summary way by a great demonstration for union 
and the Commonwealth Bill on the part of the native-born 
Australians at Sandhurst in Victoria. The vagaries of What is 
known as the Labor Party in Australian politics were very 
curious. Federation and the referendum were planks in the 
political platform of that party. But, with a few noble excep- 
tions, they played false to both at this crisis. They appeared 
to object to the referendum because it was to give them federa- 
tion. They objected to federation because it was founded on 
the referendum, and gave them a constitution more democratic 
than they ever dreamt of and sooner than they ever hoped for. 
This party fought the issues probably on the pettiest and nar- 
rowest grounds of all, but with perhaps most virulence. Mr. 
Trenwith of Victoria—one of the leaders of that party and a 
shoemaker by trade—was also a member of the convention, and 
secured the esteem and admiration of all in that assembly by his 
patriotism, his statesmanship and his fearless and eloquent 
advocacy of what he believed to be best in the national interest, 
even though it might be in conflict with the provincial policy 
of his party or appear uncongenial. Distrusted at first, not 
unnaturally, no one before the convention closed gained a more 
respected position. His reward afterwards was the bitter denun- 
ciation and vituperation of his party, which he withstood with 
courage, and which never led him to deflect one instant from 
strenuous and successful advocacy of the Commonwealth Bill. 
With such elements the campaign went on with varying for- 
tune through April, May and June of 1898. The objections 
urged with wearisome reiteration were mostly a repetition of those 
which had done duty more than one hundred years before, when 
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the fate of the Constitution of the United States hung in the 
balance. In New South Wales the fight was especially hot. A 
prominent politician of that colony and a leading member of its 
ministry, denounced the proposed scheme of union with measure- 
less invective and described his fellow Australians in the other 
colonies as “wolves” and “thieves.” 

The aily Telegraph, a very powerful and able Sydney news- 
paper, declared that the people of Victoria were only united 
“by the common instinct of loot in the desire to plunder New 
South Wales.” 

Great disappointment was felt at the duplex attitude of the 
Right Honorable G. H. Reid. The New South Wales Parlia- 
ment had already been guilty of a gross breach of faith in 
increasing the minimum necessary to carry the bill to 80,000. 
This had been done whilst the convention brought together on 
the basis of a 50,000 minimum for New South Wales was 
actually sitting—Reid standing by and consenting. But during 
the referendum campaign Reid’s conduct outdid even. tis. 
Declaring that he himself would vote for the bill, he urged 
every possible objection against it, hinting—if not saying in so 
many words—that it would bring ruin to New South Wales. 
This extraordinary course of action became immortalized as the 
“ves-no”’ attitude—an epithet likely to remain the permanent 
appanage of Mr. Reid. There were no doubt special difficulties 
to be faced in New South Wales, owing to her local free trade 
policy, but these difficulties did not justify Reid’s defection nor 
his cynical disregard both of his public pledges and the devotion 
to the federal cause by which he had claimed to be influenced. 

However, there came a general election, when the federal issue 
was brought conspicuously forward. The result was to punish 
Reid for his “yes-no” attitude by reducing his parliamentary 
majority from thirty-seven to two. This perhaps was better 
than expelling him from office, because it left him in office 
dependent upon support from the Federal Party. 

He dropped to the situation: adroitly escaped from the timpasse 
he had created for himself by saying he only desired, in the 
interest of New South Wales, certain modifications in the bill: 
embodied these suggested modifications in the form of resolutions 
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for the consideration of parliament and when parliament adopted 
them, he proposed a conference of the premiers of the different 
colonies to deal with them. This conference was held in January 
and February, 1899, and an agreement was come to (subject to 
the approval of the people on a second referendum) in effect: 

1. That the federal capital should be in federal territory to be 
chosen within New South Wales. 

2. That at a joint sitting of the two houses to settle disagree- 
ments between them an absolute majority of the two houses 
should be final instead of three-fifths of the members present and 
voting. 

3. That the provision restricting the commonwealth to not 
more than one-fourth of the revenue from customs and excise, 
the balance being paid to the several states, should only last for 
ten years and that the federal parliament might grant financial 
assistance to any state. 

4. That the bqundaries of a state should not be altered without 
the consent of the state. 


s. That under certain limitations amendments of the constitu- 


tion may be submitted to the people on the initiative of either 


house. 

6. And that until the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise 
provides, the parliament of Queensland may divide that colony 
into divisions for the election of senators instead of the whole 
colony being treated as one constituency. 

Reid on his part agreed that no minimum vote should be 
required in New South Wales upon this second referendum, 
and that a simple majority should prevail whether for or against. 

From that conference Reid returned proclaiming himself 
satished with the amendments he had secured and announcing 
his intention to advocate the bill, as amended, heart and soul. 
This pledge he faithfully kept. The second referendum took 
place with the result that the bill was carried in New South 
Wales by a majority of 26,000, in South Australia by a majority 
of five to one, and in Victoria and Tasmania by an almost unani- 
mous vote. Federal union triumphed unmistakably ail along 
the line. 

The position and action of Queensland deserves especial note. 
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She had never passed the Enabling Act. She took no part in 
the convention, and it is the greatest tribute possible to the 
Commonwealth Bill and to its adequacy to all the needs of 
Australia, that it was accepted in Queensland by a large majority 
on a popular vote, under the circumstances mentioned. To the 
late premier of Queensland, Mr. Dickson, especial credit is due 
for the persistence and enthusiasm with which he took up and 
pressed the cause. 

Western Australia affords a striking and unsatisfactory con- 
trast to Queensland. She took part in the convention: ker 
premier attended the 1899 conference and agreed to its decisions: 
but no sooner had he returned to his own colony, than influenced 
from his better judgment by his immediate atmosphere of pro- 
vincialism, he forgot the past and his engagements and—in 
opposition singularly enough to the majority of the people—led 
an agitation for amendment, which his own friends converted 
successfully into one for rejection of federation altogether. No 
man, it may be hoped, was more chagrined at the result of his 
own maladroit policy than the premier himself, and the natural 
desire which he must entertain to extricate himself from so 
unsatisfactory a position, affords the fairest assurance that West 
Australia may even yet join the union. This is rendered more 
probable by the fact that the population of the rich goldfields 
of that colony—who are solidly unanimous for federation—are 
petitioning the Queen for separation from the rest of Western 
Australia, so that they at least may come into the federation. 

All that now remains to be done to unite the federating colonies 
of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and 
Tasmania—Western Australia also if she is wise in time—and 
to launch the commonwealth of Australia upon her national 
career, is the passing of an Imperial Act of Parliament and the 
issue of the Queen’s proclamation. The former is, according to 
the constitution, essential to give living force to the Common- 
wealth Bill. The latter is required under the Commonwealth 
Bill itself. Enactment by the Imperial Parliament is like the 
formal recognition by the parents—the mother country—of the 
marriage compact to which the parties have agreed. The 
proclamation is at once the solemnization of the union and the 
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blessing of the beloved high priestess of the English-speaking 
race. Both are as of course because the contracting parties—the 
uniting colonies—are of competent age to bargain and speak for 
themselves. It is, therefore, the business oé the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, now in session, to pass an act adopting the Commonwealth 
sill. This done, what a vista will be opened to use in Australia! 
We shall begin our career with a population—excluding New 
Zealand—of nearly 4,000,000 of-the purest Anglo-Saxon breed 
by a singular coincidence, about the same as that of the United 
States and of Canada at the birth of their respective unions. 
We shall have a vast territory, with scarcely an appreciable 
foreign admixture amongst its inhabitants, free from the trouble 
of native or colored races: an accumulated wealth estimated at 
£1,400,000,000, and a trade of £200,000,000 per annum. The 
potentialities of a people so situated and so blessed cannot be 
reckoned. They may well strive to be deemed worthy to stand 
in line with the other great self-governing Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, to join with them in advancing the standard of free- 
dom and civilization, to uphold the traditions of the land from 
which they all spring—the living mother of free nations. 

Let us now briefly examine the constitution so framed and 
adopted by the Australian people. Based upon all the precedents 
of history, and informed by all the past experience of civil 
government, one would expect the instrument to be worthy both 
of its origin and its high purpose. We believe it to be so. 
Every part and clause is as obviously inspired as though on its 
front it were emblazoned with the triple legend—loyalty to the 
British crown: government by the people: civil and religious 
freedom and equality. The phenomenal growth of the Aus- 
tralian colonies in wealth and population has not outpaced their 
passionate love of the mother country. Distance and their own 
engrossing concerns have not dimmed for Australians the lustre 
of that little isle “‘set in the silver sea.” They invariably speak 
of it as “Home.” To form part of the British Empire, and to 
know that the Union Jack is theirs to rally round, fills them with 
a deep pride. They exhibit their loyalty with perhaps even 
more demonstrative enthusiasm than the people of England them- 
selves—it may be because a brighter and more genial climate 
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promotes a more emotional, or at any rate, demonstrative disposi- 
tion. The Transvaal War now proceeding has given opportunity 
for irrefragable proof on this point. The sentiment was spon- 
taneously translated into effective action. This war has beyond 
all controversy made the Empire one. Such a result was worth 
a war. Quis separabit? Next to the Union Jack Australians 
love to see float the Stars and Stripes. Intertwined, they sym- 
bolize that yet more august thing—the empire of the English- 
speaking race—a vast and glorious confederation. Our federa- 
tion is within the ample folds of the British Empire. The 
Imperial idea is at the root of the constitution. The threshold 
difference between the Australian constitution and that of 
America is that the American is that of a federal republic; the 
Australian is in substance that of a federal monarchy. Its pre- 
amble recites: “Whereas the people of’—naming the colonies 
which have adopted the ccastitution—“humbly relying on the 
blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to unite in one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and under the Constitution hereby 
established.” The Queen, then, is the head of our federal state. 
She with the Senate and House of Representatives constitutes, 
in conformity with the British system, the Parliament of the 
Union, and will be represented by a Governor-General, whom 
she will appoint, but who will be paid out of the federal 
revenue. It will thus be seen that we bind ourselves to the 
Empire by forging into the constitution the strongest of all 
links—the personal sovereignty of the Queen. In addition, the 
paramountcy of the Imperial Parliament is of course maintained. 
But this is more theoretical than practical. In point of fact the 
3ritish Parliament mainly concerns us in so far as it provides 
Her Majesty with her ministers and must formally enact for 
us, as in the case of the Commonwealth Bill itself, those legisla- 
tive measures which may be desired, but which are beyond the 
constitutional competence of any individual state to pass into law. 
It is not conceivable that the Imperial Parliament should—such a 
thing has never even remotely been 'suggested—attempt to 





impose upon Australia an unwelcome or unacceptable law. 
The bounds of religious freedom are made sufficiently wide by 
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clause one hundred and fifteen, which says: “The Commonwealth 
shall not make any law for establishing any religion or for 
imposing any religious observance or for prohibiting the free 
exercise of any religion, and no religious test shall be required 
as a qualification for any office or public trust under the Com- 
monwealth.” 

It has already been mentioned that after the enactment of the 
Commonwealth Bill by the Imperial Parliament the Queen's 
proclamation is necessary to formally establish the Union. This 
must issue within twelve months. It will take the form of 
declaring “‘that the people of’ —the colonies which have adopted 
the constitution—‘‘shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth 
under the name of ‘The Commonwealth of Australia.’”’ And 
the colonies which may adopt the constitution and enter the 
federation as original states are the seven pure British colonies 
of New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Tasmania, 
Victoria, West Australia and South Australia, all of which, 
although differing widely in population, wealth and resources, 
stand abreast in political development and the enjoyment of 
responsible parliamentary government. Fiji, for example, a 
tropical crown colony, with a predominating colored population, 
although usually treated as within the Australian group, is 
excluded. New Zealand and West Australia are willing, but 
hesitate to come in, and at the moment of writing exhibit con- 
siderable apprehension at the prospect of being left out. New 
Zealand is separated from Australia by 1,200 miles of sea—put 
by Sir George Grey as 1,200 reasons against its entering the 
Union. 

The United States Constitution, to which Lord Rosebery not 
long since applied the epithlet “matchless,” was, speaking gener- 
ally, the model upon which the framers of the Commonwealth Bill 
proceeded. Indeed they have been recently accused by a 
Canadian constitutional writer of being enslaved, not only by the 
form, but by the very nomenclature of America. He reproached 
them for having preferred “Commonwealth” with, as was said, 
“its decidedly American flavour” as the designation of the feder- 
ated state, to “Dominion” the Canadian appellation, and the term 
“States” as descriptive of the constituent parts of the Union to 
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the old name “Colonies,” and the same writer professed to regard 
as most deplorable of all, the use of “House of Representatives” 
as the name of the popular or more numerous branch of the legis- 
lature instead of House of Commons. It is difficult to appreciate 
the restricted view which consoles itself with narrow hyper- 
criticism of this kind. “Commonwealth” has a Cromwellian 
and typically English rather than American, flavor, but although 
many would be satisfied with a word associated with in many 
respects as glorious a period as any known to the history of 
England, yet its choice was due rather to the fact that it was a 
good wholesome Anglo-Saxon word, expressive of the political 
union best calculated to promote the commonwealth. ‘House 
of Commons” is an absurdity used of any representative assembly 
out of England, whether in Canada or elsewhere. Its appro- 
priateness is indigenous to the country whose history gave it 
its origin and peculiar significance. It cannot be transplanted. 
There is and can be only one House of Commons. And if the 
House of Representatives is prescriptively American, it is equally 
applicable here, and we appropriate it with due and grateful 
acknowledgment. 

A prevailing dominance of the central power is the character- 
istic mark of the Canadian Union. ‘The centralization idea, and 
the subordination of the constituent provinces, is conspicuous 
throughout the Canadian system. It was very early seen that 
this would not be tolerated in Australia. The autonomy and 
dignity of the individual colonies, it was insisted, must be pre- 
served to the fullest extent compatible with the establishment of 
the Union. No diminution in their powers was to be permitted 
except so far as was indispensable to the efficiency of the federa- 
tion, and in respect of those large matters of common national 
concern, which could only be effectually dealt with by the central 
authority. The colonies wanted absorption as little as a pre- 
carious alliance under the name of federation. For this the 
United States gave us warrant and precedent. In Canada it is 
the powers of the provinces that are specified and limited, whilst 
all other powers—everything that is not confided to the provinces 
—is entrusted to the Dominion. The opposite method was pur- 
sued in America. The States retain all powers not expressly 
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given up, while the federal authority is entrusted only with 
certain selected and definite powers necessarily large, numerous, 
and far-reaching because they are national, but leaving what may 
be termed the undefined residue with the States. Australia 
follows the United States, and holds firmly by the principle of 
dual citizenship. Not only are the powers devolved upon the 
central authority specifically set out, but it is explicitly declared 
that ‘the powers, privileges and territories of the existing Colonies 
shall remain intact except in respect of such Surrenders as may 
be agreed upon to secure uniformity of law and administration 
of matters of common concern.” It is obvious and generally 
admitted that far fewer questions are likely to arise for legal 
determination as between the federal and State legislatures in 
relation to their respective powers under the United States and 
Australian method than in Canada. The temptation to the 
central power in Canada to bring everything into its net is natur- 
ally great, and the power of the provinces to resist is necessarily 


lessened by the embarrassment of a specific enumeration of their 


own powers which, subiect only to Imperial control, had pre- 
viously been, as regarded their own concerns, unlimited. Unlike 
the British North American Act the Australian Commonwealth 
Bill in no way interferes or permits interference with the con- 
stitutions of the respective states. The governors also of the 
respective colonies will continue to be appointed by the Crown as 
heretofore, unless the colonies themselves, with the approval of 
the Imperial authority, should hereafter legislate for some differ- 
ent method of appointment—election, for example, by the vote 
of the people. Elective governors are as yet unknown to British 
dominions. In Canada, on the other hand, the lieutenant-gover- 
nors of the provinces are appointed by the Governor-General 
upon the advice of his ministers. Difficulty, therefore, has arisen 
there as to whether lieutenant-governors are the representatives 
of Her Majesty or merely officers of the federal authority. <A 
problem of this kind can never arise in Australia. Then again in 
Canada the Governor-General possesses the power of vetoing 
provincial legislation. The existence of such a power renders a 
federal judiciary on the model of that of the United States 
less essential in Canada, where in point of fact a true federal 
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judiciary does not properly exist. In Australia there is no such 
veto, and therefore, where provincial legislation may be thought 
to conflict with federal legislation, policy or interest, the Federal 
High Court alone can solve or adjust the dispute. The omission 
of this power of veto from the Australian measure was not due 
to any jealousy of the federal power, or because the omission 
would leave greater freedom of action to the state, but simply 
because the colonies would never consent to give this power of 
veto to the Governor-General and his ministers. It remains so 
far as regards state legislation, equally with federal legislation, 
as it always has done, with the Queen and subject thereto with 
the Federal High Court, which, like the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is the constitutional tribunal to decide upon any 
conflict of legislative jurisdiction between the federal and state 
parliaments. Moreover, the governors of the states may com- 
municate directly with the Crown as hitherto, whereas in Canada 
the Governor-General alone is the channel of official correspond- 
ence. It is no doubt probable that as time goes on the state 
legislatures may undergo changes and limitations not only in 
their powers, but in the number of chambers and the number of 
members of which they consist. This may arise both from 
economical considerations and the natural accretion of power to 
the more powerful central government, but the point to be 
observed at present is that the Commonwealth Bill leaves all this 
to the growth of time, and constitutional development, recogniz- 
ing that, subject thereto, the status of the separate colonies should 
be undisturbed as far as possible. A further point of difference 
lies in the fact that the members of the Canadian Senate are 
nominated by the Governor-General for life—practically a minis- 
terial nomination. The effect is to render the Canadian Senate 
an anomaly and an absurdity, and to reduce it to a position of 
weakness, if not impotence, in the legislative organism of the 
Dominion. It is notorious that the Canadian Senate has become 
for all governing purposes a valueless institution. In Australia 
the Senate, resting upon the same franchise as the House of 
Representatives, is strong with the strength derived from the 
direct vote of a free people, and can never cease to exercise a 
potent influence in the state unless through folly, abuse of its 
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functions, or a betrayal of the interests confided to it by its con- 
stituents. According to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the case of Bank of Toronto vs. Lambe, the Canadian 
is ‘a carefully balanced constitution under which no one of the 
parts can pass laws for itself except under the control of the 
whole acting through the Governor-General.” This expresses a 
constitutional position the very reverse of that under which the 
people of Australia have consented to live. 

The substance of the Australian Commonwealth Bill divides 
itself generally into two main parts—one embodying the con- 
stitution strictly so called, and the other the bargain or business 
arrangement between the separate states upon the basis of which 
they agree to unite. The constitution may be further divided 
into the various provisions dealing with the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial powers. The Queen, the Senate, and 
the House of Representatives constitute the Parliament, and 
must concur in legislation. As in the United States, the Senate 
represents or expresses the federal principle, namely the equality 
of the individual states, and, therefore, like the American, is 
founded on the principle of equal representation for each state. 
This was not yielded by the more populous colonies, any more 
than by the larger States in 1787, without a prolonged and severe 
struggle. Without it there would have been no federation. 
There are, however, broad and vital distinctions between the 
American and the Australian Senate. In the first place, the 
conspicuous feature in the Australian Constitution—affecting not 
the Senate alone, but every other part of it—is the direct influence 
and power exerted by the people upon their representative men 
and governing bodies. No conventions or other political buffer- 
machines have any place in the Australian system, nor can any 
such contrivances interpose between electors and elected. The 
Australian Constitution, it may be convenient to say here, is 
essentially more democratic than the American. It is a people’s 
constitution if ever there was one. All power in the ultimate 
resort rests not theoretically but actually with the people. They 
elect the Senate, equally with the House of Representatives, by 
direct vote upon the same suffrage—in South Australia by adult 
suffrage—women having the franchise as well as men; in the 
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other colonies by manhood suffrage unless and until that may be 
enlarged to adult suffrage. The suffrage may be broadened, but 
the constitution does not permit it to be narrowed. Each state 
is to have six senators to be elected by the state voting as one 
constituency. They are to hold office for six years, but half of 
them retire every three years so that the Senate shall have a 
continuous existence, but with a rotation which shall keep it in 
touch with the people. The only qualification for membership 
of the Senate is that the candidate shall be a subject of the Queen 
either natural-born or naturalized: twenty-one years of age and 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of 
Representatives or qualified to become such elector, and having 
been for three years resident within the Commonwealth. Noth- 
ing could well be more liberal. Wealth and poverty are alike 
ignored. It may almost be said that a citizen’s qualification for 
the Senate is the choice of his fellow citizens. This also is the 
qualification for membership of the House of Representatives, 
which is elected upon the same suffrage but by districts, into 
which the respective colonies are to be divided instead of, as in 
the case of the Senate, by each colony voting as one constituency. 
The House of Representatives stands for the unitary or national 
principle in the federation. It is to be elected for three years, 
not as in Canada for five years. ‘“‘As nearly as practicable there 
shall be two members of the House of Representatives for every 
member of the Senate.” This plan was adopted so as to main- 
tain a constant proportional strength between the two houses— 
the House of Representatives to be kept from being so large as 
to overawe the Senate by sheer force of numbers; the Senate, 
on the other hand, not to be numerically so small as to resemble 
a mere council or conference of delegates rather than a delibera- 
tive assembly. Members of the local or provincial parliament are 
eligible for the Federal Parliament. Many Federalists at the time 
felt this to be a mistake and unworkable, but the more radical 
section of the convention pressed for and secured it. Since the 
bill was accepted by the people reflection has made the blunder 
clear, and local parliaments have passed resolutions declaring 
that their members shall not be eligible to hold seats in both. 
The American Senate is a check upon the President. The 
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Australian Senate will be a check upon the House of Representa- 
tives. The states as represented by the Senate will be a check 
upon the masses as represented by the House of Representatives. 
The strength of the American Senate lies in its executive or 
quasi-executive powers. The strength of the Australian Senate 
—shorn of all executive functions—will lie in its popular election. 
A nominee Senate as in Canada could never hold its own against 
a popular chamber, but when the Senate is itself a popular 
chamber, there can be no taunt that it does not represent the 
people and must yield at discretion to the chamber which does. 
At the same time it must not be assumed that the two houses 
of the Australian Federal Parliament are co-equal. They are not. 
The Australian Senate has no power either to originate or amend 
bills imposing taxation or appropriating revenue. It may, if the 
exigency demands, take the responsibility of rejection, and it is 
given the right of suggesting amendments. The former would 
only be justified in an extreme crisis—to avert perhaps a greater 
peril. The latter is an admission that even in finance the Senate 
is not a mere machine for registering the decrees of the other 
house and that its opinions are entitled to be urged and to have 
weight. The expression of its opinions cannot be hampered by 
“tacking.”? It is forbidden. The American Senate, on the 
other hand, takes very effective control over the national finances. 

At this point there are to be noted two very essential and con- 
spicuous differences between the American Constitution and the 
Australian. These are, first, the adoption in the latter of the 
cabinet system of responsible government, and secondly, an 
arrangement by which ultimately what are called deadlocks 
between the Senate and the House of Representatives may be 
overcome. Both, it may probably be admitted, are very decided 
improvements upon the American model. 

The “evil of two co-equal Houses of distinct natures,” wrote 
the late Mr. Bagehot, “is obvious . . . Most constitutions,” 
he continued, “have made this blunder. The two most remark- 
able Republican constitutions in the world committed it. In both 
the American and Swiss Constitutions the Upper House has 
as much authority as the second. It could produce the maximum 
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of impediment—a deadlock if it liked: 1f it does not do so, it is 
ewing not to the goodness of the legal constitution, but to the 
discreetness of the members of the Chamber.” 

Mr. \WWoodrow Wilson in his admirable book on *‘Congres- 
sional Government” combats this view and points out that the 
criticism is inapplicable to Congress because the two houses are 
of the same and not of “distinct natures.” As we have already 
clearly shown, the two Australian houses are not only of the 
same nature but they are not co-equal and, therefore, they are 
doubly fortified, so far as experience can guide, against the 
possibility of deadlock. The operation of the system of 
responsible government—accepted as a cardinal principle of the 
constitution—is incompatible with equality of the houses. The 
Queen's ministers for the Commonwealth are to be appointed by 
the Governor-General and will constitute the Federal Executive. 
They are to administer the Departments of State; they are to 
hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General, but no 
minister can hold office for more than three months unless he 
is or becomes a member of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives. This last provision, in an unostentatious way, links the 
executive directly with Parliament, and lets in the English plan 
of responsible government which has reached its maturity—one 
might also almost say its perfection, well within living memory. 
are responsible to one 





The Queen's ministers—her Cabinet 
House of Parliament—the House of Commons. Responsibility 
to both Lords and Commons would mean chaos. To the House 
of Commons alone ministers are answerable for policy and 
administration; by the House of Commons alone ministries are 
made and unmade. It is the forum in which the actions and 
policy of the government of the day are challenged; it is there 
their policy must be expounded and their acts of omission and 
commission defended. It is the vote of the House of Commons 
which dismisses them. The fall of the Prime Minister involves 
the overthrow of all his colleagues. How entirely unlike is the 
American system! The President is, short of impeachment, 
irresponsible. The basic theory upon which the framers of the 
American constitution proceeded was that of separating the 
legislative from the executive, but the mistake was in assuming 
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that the executive meant the King, instead of his Prime Minister 
or Cabinet. “In trying to modify the English system so as 
to adapt it to our own uses it was the archaic monarchial feature, 
and not the modern ministerial feature, upon which we seized.””! 
The Philadelphia Convention tried to “copy the British Con- 
stitution, modifying it to suit their Republican ideas, but curiously 
enough what they copied in creating the office of president was 
not the real English Executive or Prime Minister, but the ficti- 
tious English Executive, the Sovereign.” It might perhaps be 
better to say that in substituting the President for the Sovereign, 
they simply substituted an artificial or elective and temporary 
sovereign for an hereditary one, but overlooked or omitted to 
provide the most valuable of checks, the responsibility of his 
executive officers to the people’s representatives. The trans- 
cendent principle of the British Constitution which secures 
government by the people through their representatives in Parlia- 


ment, and the responsibility of ministers and not the monarch 


to Parliament, was not then even in England so well understood 
or defined as it has since become, and this perhaps accounts for 
the fact that in a political system intended to entrust the people 
with the fullest sovereignty, this element of control through 
their representatives is unknown. Mr. Woodrow Wilson (p. 
2419), affirms that a “President’s usefulness is measured not by 
efficiency but by calendar months. It is reckoned that if he be 
good at all he will be good for four years. A Prime Minister 
must keep himself in favor with the majority, a President need 
only keep alive.” Whilst, therefore, the House of Commons is 
absolute and supreme and appoints and dismisses the executive: 
in America the President's ministers or secretaries are literally 
his officers appointed, retained and dismissed by him at his 
pleasure; responsible only to him, they are forbidden seats in 
Congress; so that if in that arena the policy or administration 
with which they are identified is assailed they can neither vindi- 
cate the one nor defend the other. Both policy and administra- 
tion are the President’s: in England and her self-governing 
colonies they are the ministers. Australians, therefore, view the 
American system as at variance with the rights of the people to 


1 Fiske, Critical Period of American History, p. 208. 
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govern and of their representatives to arraign ministers and dis- 
miss them whenever confidence in them is gone. Power and 
prompt accountability for its use are essential constituents of 
good government. ‘The best rulers are always those to whom 
great power is entrusted in such a manner as to make them feel 
that they will surely be abundantly honoured and recompensed for 
a just and patriotic use of it and to make them know that nothing 
can shield them from full retribution for every abuse of it. 
Whatever its other merits or demerits, the English plan of 
responsible government seems to fulfill these conditions. The 
framers, therefore, of the Australian Constitution felt impelled 
to adhere, if it were possible, to the English system. It was 


9 


that to which they were accustomed. Nevertheless, it was seen 
that to engraft the system upon a Federal Constitution was 
plainly a departure from precedent. The obvious difficulty was 
to reconcile it with the theory of a Senate approximating, in its 
raison d’étre, to that of the United States. It was accordingly 
particu- 





resisted by the rigid conservative section of Federalists 
larly those of the small states party—who professed to dread the 
consequences of committing the fate of ministers entirely to the 
House of Representatives and the consequent aggrandisement of 
the mass vote. The cry raised was that either responsible gov- 
ernment would kill federation or federation would kill responsible 
government. The majority, however, disbelieved in either result. 
They were convinced that responsible government must be 
preserved and that the good sense and governing instinct of Eng- 
lish-speaking people would enable it to live and work well in a 
federal system. 

The supreme power being thus confided to the House of 
Representatives, there seemed little room to apprehend any con- 
flict between the houses likely to produce or become a deadlock. 
A stubborn difference of opinion could only arise from one house 
professing to more accurately interpret the wishes of the people 
than the other, and both being responsible to the people, a power 
of dissolution, so as to send members to their constituents for 
re-election and for, so to speak, fresh instructions, appeared cer- 
tain to prevent the possibility of any prolonged or lasting struggle 
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Power, be it noted, is given to dissolve the Senate as well as the 
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House of Representatives. Some, however, of the ultra-demo- 
cratic section affected to see that, unless means were taken to 
secure ultimate dominance to the more numerous branch of the 
legislature, the Senate, if composed of strong men, would practi- 
cally possess the power of veto. To this the democratic instinct 
refused to submit, although it was pointed out that if upon a 
lissolution the people supported the House of Representatives 
this imaginary veto would never be pressed home. In the end, 
‘ter much controversy, a radical proposal for solution by the 
people themselves upon a mass referendum was rejected, and it 
was provided that, in case of conflict between the two houses in 
consequence of the Senate rejecting a proposed law sent up by 
the House of Representatives or making amendments to which 
the latter house would not agree, if, after an interval of three 
months, the bill should be sent up again by the House of 
Representatives and similarly treated by the Senate, the Governor- 
General might dissolve both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously. By this means the people would have 
an opportunity of passing direct judgment upon the measure as 
well as upon their representatives in both houses and delivering 
their mandate as to what they wished. But if, after the dissolu- 
tion, the new House of Representatives adhered to the proposed 
law, and the Senate to their opposition or amendment of it, then 
it is provided there shall be a joint sitting of the two houses, 
when the question shall be finally resolved by an absolute majority 
of the total number of the members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and the contentious measure be ordained either 
to disappear or become law. 

The federal judiciary is established on the United States 
pattern and with similar jurisdiction. Its apex is the High Court 
of Australia corresponding to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is not, however, incumbent to create, as in the United 
States, a whole new and separate set or network of federal 
courts. The Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to invest 
existing state courts, if necessary, with federal jurisdiction. 
There will be a Chief Justice and not less than two judges, who 
cannot be removed except for proved misbehavior or incapacity. 
The debatable element in relation to the judiciary is concerned 
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with the question of abolishing, retaining, or limiting appeals to 
a venerable and distinguished court in England called the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which is the existing court to 
which colonial appeals go. There are important and cogent 
reasons against the continuance of these appeals. The High 
Court of Australia is necessary, and is established by the constitu- 
tion. It must be a strong and dignified tribunal. It will be 
domiciled in Australia. It will be a reproach to the 4,000,000 of 
Australian people if it is not competent to deal out final justice. 
Why then should another, a distant, expensive, and dilatory 
appeal be preserved to litigants unsuccessful here? There are 
disappointed suitors who, if there were a dozen courts of appeal, 
would exhaust them all in the hope of exhausting their adversary. 
Moreover, the prestige of the High Court of Australia must 
suffer if its judgments are made subject to revision and reversal 
by another court. 

The chief argument against making the decrees of the High 
Court final is that the particular court of appeal in England 
is, or looks like, a link with the mother country, and that to 
dispense with the appeal is to sever this so-called link. How 
a private right of appeal to one of the Queen’s law courts rather 
than or instead of another, can be a bond of empire, it is difficult 
to see, but such is the contention. It is to be hoped the British 
Parliament will be wiser than to interfere with the judicial! 
arrangements prescribed in the bill.! 

Intercolonial free trade and efficient defence are of course two 
of the main objects intended to be secured by the Union. To 

1 After a considerable discussion and several proposals to retain the right of 
appeal to the Privy Council in a restricted form, an amendment to Clause 74 
was adopted restraining the right of appeal as it has hitherto existed only in one 
specified contingency. This restriction provided that: 

‘*No appeal should be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of 
the High Court of the Commonwealth upon any question as to the limits 7#ter se 
of the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State, or as 
to the limits z/er se of any two States, unless the High Court should certify that 
the question was one which ought to be determined by the Privy Council.”— 
Report of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament June 18, London Weetly 
Times, June 22. 

Mr. Chamberlain announced that this compromise had received the assent of 
the Australian delegatesin London. The Bill as amended passed the Commons 
June 25th, the Lords July sth, and received the Queen's assent July 9th. 


(Editors’ Note.) 
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attain the former the control of all duties of customs and excise 
and of all bounties is placed solely in the hands of the central 
federal government. An interstate commission is to be estab- 
lished, generally upon the lines of that in America, for executing 
and maintaining the provisions of the constitution relating to 
trade and commerce, including the control of railway rates, so 
as to prevent preferences and discrimination tending to defeat 
freedom and equality of trade. The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth is also entrusted with powers of borrowing money, with 
supreme control over naval and military defence, with the postal, 
telegraph, telephone and other like services, with quarantine, 
lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys—all in the common 
interest of facilitating trade—census, statistics, in which, of 
course, uniformity is eminently desirable. For the same reason 
the currency, coinage, banking, insurance, bankruptcy, and 
insolvency laws devolve exclusively upon the Federal Parliament. 
So also marriage and divorce laws—a provision which will prevent 
that diversity of state laws on the subject which has produced 
curious results and inconveniences in the United States. 
Amongst these are also included powers of dealing with two 
subjects of advanced legislation, namely, invalid and old age 
pensions, and conciliation and arbitration for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. The Federal Parliament will have supreme 
control over all external affairs, including the islands of the Pacific, 
and also over immigration and emigration, including the power 
of dealing with the influx of criminals and of alien races. Uni- 
formity in relation to the service of process in civil and criminal 
matters throughout the Commonwealth, and the recognition of 
the judgments of the courts of the states, may be provided for 
by the Federal Parliament. There is besides all these and others 
we have not enumerated, an important general power for the 
Commonwealth Parliament to legislate upon any matters which 
any of the states may choose to refer to it. 

That portion of the Commonwealth Bill to which we have 
referred as expressing the bargain or business arrangements 
between the federating colonies calls for no special reference in 
this article. It is chiefly concerned with the arrangement made 
in respect of the financial position and needs, on the one hand, of 
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the Commonwealth and, on the other, of the states. But these 
points are peculiarly local and of no very general interest outside 
Australian borders. In this connection two subjects of import- 
ance are left open. One as to whether the central government 
shall take over the railways, which are the property of the states, 
and the other whether in like manner the Commonwealth shall 
take over the debts of the respective states. Power is given in 
the bill to deal with both. 

Alterations of the constitution may be brought about more 
easily than in the United States. In Canada the Dominion 
Parliament has no express power of amendment, the effect being 
that amendment is unrestricted except that it requires to be 
enacted by the Imperial Parliament. In America the amend- 
ment must be demanded by two-thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress, or by the legislatures of two-thirds of the States and 
then be ratified by three-fourths of the States. In Australia 
the proposed alteration is to be passed by an absolute thajority 
of each House of Parliament, subject to a provision making 
an absolute majority in the house initiating the alteration suff- 
cient under certain circumstances; then it is to be submitted 
to the electors; and becomes law if a majority of the states, 


by a majority of the electors in each and a majority of all the 


electors of the Commonwealth voting, approve. 

The basic principle of the Federal Constitution for Australia 
is clearly “Trust the people.” Never before has so democratic 
an instrument of government been framed. The people have 
ratified it. It was intended to enlarge their powers of self- 
government. That purpose, at least, is achieved. Of the 
American Constitution, Alexander Hamilton said: “It had not 
a little contributed to the infirmities of the existing federal 
system, that it never had a ratification by the people. Resting 
on no better foundation than the consent of the several !egisla- 
tures, it has been exposed to frequent and intricate questions 
concerning the validity of its powers and has in some instances 
given birth to the enormous doctrine of a right of legislative 
repeal. Owing its ratification to the law of a State, it has been 
contended that the same authority might repeal the law by 
which it was ratified. The fabric of American Empire ought 
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to rest on the solid basis of the consent of the people. The 
streams of national power ought to flow immediately from that 
pure original fountain of all legitimate authority.” 

Nevertheless that constitution has stood the test of time, the 
strain of national adversity, and the no less severe strain of 
national prosperity. It has stood the shock of the greatest civil 
war the world has ever known. Sufficient for thirteen States 
on the Atlantic sea-board, it has proved equal to the needs and 
happiness of forty-five States and about 80,000,000 people. We 
may take that as of good omen for Australia. Originating 
with and ratified by the people, the Commonwealth Bill has the 
best of human sanctions. It has the consent of the people. 
Framed so as to give the fullest scope to the self-government 
fa robust democracy, it should never languish or prove unequal! 
to its purpose so long as democracy is true to itself. The 
people always rise to their responsibilities and with the freedom 
and competition in public affairs, inseparable from responsible 
government, there is not likely to be any lack of leaders to guide 
them aright. 


J. H. Symon. 


Adelaide, South Australia. 











SCHMOLLER’S GRUNDRISS. 


HE appearance of Professor Schmoller’s book! deserves 

especial consideration, not only because a systematic work 
from any economist of his rank is a noteworthy literary event, 
but for reasons connected with the author’s own life and his 
position in the practical and theoretical movements of the last 
third of the nineteenth century. The thirty-six years of constant 
scientific activity whose results are summarized in this book 
have been notable ones in the history of Germany. Professor 
Schmoller began his academic career at Halle in the year of the 
Danish War. Since that time he has seen the states of Germany, 
formerly discordant and jealous, consolidated as the result of 
three great wars into a powerful empire under the hegemony 
of Prussia. He has witnessed the adoption by that empire of a 
unified currency on a gold basis, the establishment of an admira- 
ble banking system, the assumption by the various states of 
almost the entire railway system, and the enactment of a vast 
body of legislation, covering not only the fields of civil, criminal, 
and commercial law, but entering with startling boldness upon 
new paths of socio-political regulation, reforming taxation, regu- 
lating the factory system, and providing compulsory insurance 
for millions of people. Hand in hand with these political 
changes, an almost revolutionary economic development has taken 
place. The population has increased from 41,000,000 in 1871 to 
51,700,000 in 1895, manufactures have multiplied, exports have 
grown; from a mainly agricultural state Germany has become 
a great industrial center, and has even embarked upon the high 
sea of IVeltpolitik and become a founder of colonies. The group- 
ing of political parties has also undergone great changes in this 
time. The liberal groups of the early days of the empire have 
been ground between the upper and nether millstones of con- 
servatism and socialism, until the strongest single party in the 
Reichstag at the present day is the Centrum or clerical, with 


' Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirthschaftslehre. Nvon Gustav Schmoller. 
Erster, grisserer Theil. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, rg00—pp. ix, 482. 
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about 25 per cent., and the next strongest is the socialist, with 
about 14 per cent. of the membership. The doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, which a generation ago was generally considered 
an anachronism, has been revived by the emperor with a sincerity 
and an ability which almost give it plausibility, and certainly 
arouses little opposition outside of the ranks of the socialists. 
Professor Schmoller has not been a mere spectator of these 
events; he has done his share in the making of history. When 
the new university was established at Strassburg in 1872, he 
was among the first to be sent into the new German possessions 
and by his historical investigations into the history of that city 
contributed towards the reconciliation of the Reichsland to its 
new master. In 1882 he was called to Berlin, where he has since 
resided, and where, in addition to his work in the university, he 
has been active as a member of the Academy of Sciences, and of 
the House of Lords of the Prussian Diet. He was one of the 
founders and may still be described as the leading spirit of 
the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. This association represents the 
scholarly side of recent social legislation in Germany. It has 
supplied much of the material on which that legislation is based, 
and has helped in no small degree to influence public opinion in 
favor of larger state activity. Professor Schmoller has also 
influenced public affairs as editor of his series of Forschungen, 
now in its twenty-third year, and of his Jahrbuch, which he has 
directed since 1881. He has had a peculiarly stimulating effect 
upon the production of monographic literature, while through his 
numerous pupils who now occupy public positions or university 
chairs he has had a great influence upon thought. It would be 
safe to say that few, if any, men in Germany outside of official 
life have had a greater influence upon public affairs, few, if any, 
men in university circles have had a more stimulating effect upon 
their pupils. And yet the greater part of his own work has been 
historical. He has written comparatively little with regard to 
pure theory, apart from single articles for magazines and the 
section Volkswirthschaft in the Handworterbuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften. It is precisely for this reason that his book 
has been awaited with so much interest. In one of his earliest 
controversial pamphlets, the celebrated essay On Certain Funda- 
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mental Questions of Economics, published in 1875, he says: “On 
the one side there are the natural technical causes which the 
older political economy considered exclusively, on the other there 
are those causes which grow out of the psychological, moral life 
of the people which have been hitherto named from time to time, 
but not studied systematically in their significance for political 
economy. There will not be a science of economics in the strict 
sense of the word, until not only the first but also the second 
series of causes has been thoroughly investigated.” (Page 42.) 
It is not an accident that his first systematic work appears com- 
paratively late in Professor Schmoller’s active career. The 
whole of his past life, and all of the historical investigations 
which he has made, stimulated, and studied, have been in a sense 
a preparation for this book in which, as he himself says, he 
draws the final summary of his scientific and personal convictions. 

In trying to form a judgment with regard to a new systematic 
work on economics we naturally ask ourselves three distinct 
questions: I, what are the author’s views with regard to the 
character and methods of the science; 2, in what manner has 
he put those views into execution; 3, what positive scientific 
results does the book show, what additions has it made to our 
previous stock of knowledge? The third question, which 1s 
perhaps the most important, can unfortunately not be answered 
fully and finally now, because the present volume is but a part, 
though the larger part, of the completed book. We shall there- 
fore in the present article of necessity restrict ourselves to the 
first two. 


I. 


Professor Schmoller’s conception of the character and aims 
of economic science cannot be better expressed than in his own 
words. He defines the task of economics to be as follows: “To 
describe and define economic phenomena, to draw a truthful 
picture based upon scientific conceptions in the whole and in 
detail, as well as to understand these phenomena as a connected 
whole and as a part. of the whole life of the people, to describe 
the single fact with reference to its causes, to learn how to under- 
stand the economic evolution, if possible to predict the future 
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and to make the way clear for it.” (Page 76.) It is thus clear 
that definition and description are the most important part of the 
subject to Professor Schmoller; analysis, generalization, the 
framing of economic laws, are implied in the prediction of the 
future, but are approached with extreme caution. And yet the 
difference between his conception on the one hand and that of 
most of the English school, as well as of many German, French 
and Austrian authors on the other, is mainly one of proportion 
and emphasis, not of essence. The so-called classical school did 
not eschew economic history or economic statistics, but they 
devoted most of their energies to the reasoning out of economic 
laws or principles. Even Professor Wagner, who stands 
shoulder to shoulder with Professor Schmoller in the practical 
application of economics to present day problems, differs from 
him quite radically in this conception of method. He would 
emphasize principles and deduction more than Professor Schmol- 
ler, and would put his statements in a more dogmatic form, 
though by no means neglecting economic history and description. 

Professor Schmoller’s conception of economics is reflected in 
the outward arrangement of his book. Over one hundred pages 
in the beginning of the volume are devoted to an introduction in 
the narrower sense of the word, in which the general psychologi- 
cal nature of man is studied and a short sketch is given of 
economic literature. The work proper is divided into four divi- 
sions: the first treats of certain phenomena of economic life such 
as the land and its physical characteristics; the races of mankind; 
population, its movement and divisions; and the development 
of the technical arts. The second book treats of the economic 
constitution of society, describing in detail the family, the state, 
and its divisions, the division of labor, property, social classes 
and the legal forms of modern business. This book concludes 
the present volume. The third book which is to consider 
economic functions, especially the circulation of money, value, 
credit, and distribution, will doubtless contain what is commonly 
understood among English economists as political economy 
proper; while the last book is to be a summary of results. There 
is no indication as to how the space in the second volume is to be 
divided between these two books. But it is stated that the whole 
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of the second volume will contain between two hundred and 
forty and two hundred and eighty-eight pages. As the present 
volume contains four hundred and eighty-two pages, it is evident 
that the study of economic processes will certainly take up much 
less than a third of the entire space, while some two-thirds are 
devoted to laying the foundations. 

In this introductory volume, Professor Schmoller sets before 
us the teachings of history, sociology, geography, meteorology, 
ethnology and mechanics as far as they bear upon economics. He 
discusses the important question of the influence of environment 
upon character; he traces the peculiarities of the different great 
races of the earth, and he shows the gradual growth of the 
mechanical control of man over nature through the invention and 
use of tools, fire, and machinery. The theory of population, 
which is put by some economists under the head of consumption, 
is here treated very properly in the descriptive part with a full 
use of the statistical material which has accumulated since the 
time of Malthus. In the second book, which treats of the social 
organization of political economy, Professor Schmoller discusses 
at considerable length the early formation of the family, in par- 
ticular the question whether the matriarchate existed generally 
before the development of the patriarchal family, reaching the 
conclusion that it did. A very attractive chapter is then devoted 
to methods of settlement, the formation of cities in ancient and 
in modern times, etc. In the chapter upon the state and the 
town, he not only explains the economic functions of the state in 
general as compared with the individual, but describes the ele- 
ments of taxation and credit, matters which in Germany would 
ordinarily be treated in a separate book on finance, or, in English 
books, put at the end of the whole subject under some such head 
as the influence of government. One of the most suggestive 
chapters in the book is the one upon the division of labor, 
which he treats in a characteristically broad manner. The purely 
mechanical differentiation of functions, which is commonly 
described under this head, is shown to occupy a relatively small 
place in the organization of society. He defines the division of 
labor as “the general and permanent adaptation of human labor 
to definite, specialized tasks and activities which the individual 
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exercises not for himself, but for several, for many, for the 
nation, or also for foreigners.” (Page 327.) Thus the dif- 
ferentiation of the primitive professions of priest, warrior, and 
official is an example of the division of labor. This idea is not 
in itself new, but its treatment is extremely skillful and sugges- 
tive, especially as it is fully illustrated by statistics showing the 
division of labor in modern states. In describing the general 
results and contrasting the optimistic view of classical economics 
with the pessimistic view of the socialists, he says: ‘The division 
of labor is neither an absolutely harmonious, nor an entirely 
anarchical but a social process, which has its foundation in unity 


of speech, thought, needs, and moral ideas, and its support in 
unity of custom, law, and commercial organization. It is a 
battlefield upon which strife for the mastery and error have 
left their marks, but it is at the same time a community of peace 
with an increasing moral order.”’ (Page 363.) 

The subject of social classes does not immediately follow that 
of the division of labor, but a chapter upon property and its dis- 


tribution is inserted between the two. The book ends with 
an admirable chapter upon the forms of business enterprise, in 
which not only the various types of industry, such as small trades, 
house industry, factories, etc., are described, but also the legal 
organization which shows itself in the modern firm, the joint 
stock company, the cooperative society and the union of under- 
takers known as a trust, or ring. 

From what has been said of this volume one might judge that 
the method adopted by Professor Schmoller was entirely that of 
the historian. In his discussion of method, however, he shows 
that he takes a much broader view. He does not confine him- 
self to observation and analysis. He also recognizes the import- 
ance of deduction as a logical aid. ‘‘Those,’’ he says, “who 
are regarded as the advocates oi inductive investigation among 
modern German economists, do not condemn deduction as such, 
but only such deduction as rests on shallow, insufficient premises, 
which they believe they can replace by more exact ones, based 
upon better observation.” (Page 110.) The distinction 1s 
obviously one of degree and proportion rather than of essence. 
Professor Schmoller does not reject deduction, Professor Men- 
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ger, Professor Wagner and the English economists do not reject 
induction. But Professor Schmoller has less confidence in the 
former and more in the latter. 


II. 


Having endeavored to explain the conception of the aim and 
method of economics which Professor Schmoller’s book embodies, 
we must now say a few words with regard to the success with 
which he has realized his ideal. That the book gives evidence 
of broad scholarship will be readily taken for granted, but it does 
much more. It shows a thorough grasp of the subjects treated. 
We have here an example of the best work of the historical school. 
In reading Roscher one cannot always avoid the impression that 
his historical lore has been pigeon-holed rather than digested. 
In the case of Schmoller it is all assimilated. Moreover the 
story is told in a most agreeable form. The book is never tedi- 
cus. Though filled with references to a wide range of litera- 
ture, with descriptions, and with statistics, it is written with a 
grace of style which prevents the reader from being overpowered 
by the mass of facts presented. A very remarkable thing is 
that in the whole book there is not a single foot-note, so that 
the reader can follow the thought of the author without inter- 
ruption. The convenience of the reader is further ministered 
to by a full analytical table of contents, by the division of the 
book into paragraphs, by running head lines at the tops of the 
pages, and by two full alphabetical indices at the end, one refer- 
ring to persons, the other to subjects. Finally the book is pub- 
lished in a neat cloth binding with the leaves cut, a convenience 
which every consumer of foreign books will certainly appreciate. 
All of these mechanical and semi-mechanical details deserve full 
recognition, as well as the comparative freedom of the book 
from misprints. The few that we have noted have been mainly 
in the spélling of foreign words and are seldom of importance. 
It is the more to be regretted that, since so much was done for 
the reader, the publishers did not go one small step farther and 
use Latin type, a concession which even the great Handworter- 
buch der Staatswissenchaften has made in its second edition. 
For one who desires a comprehensive review of economic history 
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and of the growth of economic institutions written in the evolu- 
tionary spirit, no better work can be found than the present 
volume. 

This statement does not, of course, imply that the book is infal- 
lible. The very fact that the author has undertaken to cover so 
many auxiliary sciences, such as history, philosophy, geography, 
ethnology, sociology, must render him peculiarly liable to errors 
which will be detected by specialists. Take e. g., the second 
chapter of Book I, in which he enters into a description of the 
economic peculiarities of the different nations of the world. In 
speaking of the inhabitants of the United States he says: ‘*Pre- 
cocious children, half-grown youths rush into the chase for the 
dollar. It is true that moral elements are not lacking: in the old 
New England States there is still found Puritan Quakerism; in 
New York there is still something of the Dutch thrift; in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States the traditions of the English 
aristocracy have not died out, while in Boston and Philadelphia 
English learning is mixed with American Puritanism. 

On the whole, however, the character is everywhere similar. 
They are efficient (fiichtige) men, but without deep culture, 
without rich feeling, without amiability. . . . Enthusiasm 
is, in the United States, a rare thing; cool calmness of mind 
is necessary in order to become rich. Even the view of the Falls 
of Niagara only awakens in the Yankee the thought of how 
much unused water power is going to waste.” (Page 157.) 
Professor Schmoller disarms criticism at the very opening of this 
section by speaking of the difficulty of getting at the exact facts 
and especially of expressing the truth in a few lines, and as he 
has never visited the United States, any criticism of the one- 
sidedness of this characterization would apply less to him than 
to those from whom he has derived his information. American 
readers of German newspapers will be as little surprised at this 
passage, as at the statement that the Englishman “brutalizes and 
abuses the weaker races and classes.”” The important point is, 
not that such statements are misleading, but that they are gra- 
tuitous. The degree of fondness which the Yankee shows for the 
almighty dollar may be important to the German immigrant who 
settles in the United States, but it is not clear that it has any 
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effect upon economic principles. If the object of the section is 
to prove that men are not exactly alike in their temper and mental 
attributes in all parts of the world, it is unnecessary. Every child 
old enough to read knows that. If it is intended to go further 
and prove that these differences essentially modify economic pro- 
cesses, that, e. g., wages, interest, rent, are determined by dif- 
ferent principles in different countries on account of these mental 
peculiarities, it is inadequate. In its implication that there 
exists a distinct and definable national type, especially in a coun- 
try containing such heterogeneous elements as the United 
States, it is misleading. 

Another thing which will, perhaps, strike the reader is that 
the proper proportion is not always observed in the treatment 
of individual subjects. A chapter of twenty-five pages, e. g., 
is devoted to the consideration of the famiiy, and Professor 
Schmoller goes at great length into the much debated question as 
to whether the patriarchal family was generally the beginning of 
social organization or whether it was preceded by the matriarchal. 
It is difficult to see how this question, regarding which the 
evidence is at best very incomplete, can affect any purely economic 
question. On the other hand, the subject of the division of labor, 
which is so admirably treated, might well have been expanded in 
its purely mechanical part, and we miss altogether in this part 
of the work any attempt to define, analyze, and explain capital. 
This subject is obviously reserved for the second volume, and yet 
one would naturally think that if labor, population, land, and 
natural resources are so fully discussed in this part, as well 
as the different forms of organizing capital, the important cate- 
gory of capital as such would receive thorough treatment in the 
same connection. 

There is another peculiarity of the book which the writer hesi- 
tates to touch upon ior fear of doing injustice to Professor 
Schmoller. And yet precisely to prevent injustice and misinter- 
pretation it should be referred to. In some parts of the book 
there is a tendency to use derogatory epithets and expressions 
regarding authors and opinions, which often seem to contra- 
dict the judgment expressed in other parts of the same book, 
and to be quite at variance with Professor Schmoller’s natural 
generosity and fairness. Such words as_ schablonenhaft— 
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kindlich—phrasenhaft—are not uncommon, and it would be 
easy, by putting together such passages, to make the author 
seem intolerant of all who differ with him in opinion or who do 
not belong to his school. Indeed, there are not lacking German 
economists of distinction who have reproached him with such a 
spirit. Not only in the use of phrases, but also in the general 
method of treatment does this tendency occasionally show itself. 
In the introduction of the chapter on the growth of scientific eco- 
nomics in the present century, he refers to certain writers of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries as the forerunners of the present 
scholars, who are endeavoring to increase the stock of accepted 
truth. Among them he mentions Sussmilch, but does not men- 
tion Malthus. He refers to Arthur Young’s travels, but leaves 
out Adam Smith. The impression which one inevitably gets from 
a first reading of this section is that Stssmilch and Young were 
scientific authors while Malthus and Adam Smith were not. Yet 
in speaking of Adam Smith he says quite frankly that his work 
“bears the stamp of sober science and empirical investigation” 
(page 91), and in speaking of population he gives a fair account 
of the theory of Malthus. One cannot but feel that there is an 
apparent tendency to overrate the importance of purely descrip- 
tive, monographic work, which may not in reality agree with 
Professor Schmoller’s own estimate of it. The best proof cer- 
tainly that he considers the monographic work to be but a prepa- 
ration for systematic work, lies in the fact that he himself should 
have undertaken the publication of a general treatise. 

As stated above, it is not possible at the present time to esti- 
mate the positive advances in economic theory which Professor 
Schmoller’s book will make, because the theoretical part is still 
to come. To estimate the final effects of the economic policy of 
which he is an advocate and which in Germany goes popularly 
by the name of Kathedersozialismus, is equally impossible in view 
of the comparatively short experience that we have had and the 
uncertainty as yet of the results. Even a brief discussion of it 
would carry us beyond the limits of the present article. We only 
note, in passing, that though he has always been an advocate of 
what is called state socialism and a strong opponent of the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire, he recognizes that the movement must have 
its limits when he says: “Whether we have not now already 
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become too state-socialistic, whether we could now go much 
further, these are questions regarding which parties and classes 
are at variance. I believe that the movement towards state 
management, still more towards municipalization, is still grow- 
ing, but it will not, in the immediate future, extend itself to very 
important and large fields.” (Page 323.) But whatever the 
final judgment of the world may be en Professor Schmoller’s 
contributions to economic science, we can already see that he has 
rendered most important services. There was undoubtedly a 
tendency among economists of thirty years ago to rest on their 
oars; among many there was perhaps an optimistic over-confi- 
dence in the results already obtained by the authors of the classi- 
cal school. The most important step to be taken was to study 
carefully by means of monographs, not only the history of 
economic phenomena, but also the institutions and movements of 
the present day. In realizing a generation ago the importance of 
this work and in contributing so much towards its execution, 
Professor Schmoller showed no less wisdom and foresight than 
courage. The danger which confronts his school now 1s that it 
may over-estimate the importance of the monograph, that it may 
exhaust its energies in the accumulation of raw material, and 
neglect the logical building up of the structure of the science. 
There is also a danger that the younger generation, thinking only 
of the successes of our own time, may fail to do justice to the 
men who preceded and to their methods. Most reactions are 
drastic and liable to be overdone. It was perhaps necessary in 
the early days of Professor Schmoller’s scientific work that he 
should use vigorous language with regard to the more conserva- 
tive economists whom he opposed; many of them used equally 
vigorous language with regard to him and his friends. But that 
does not justify the continuance of personal polemics at the pres- 
ent day. Stil less does it excuse a chauvinistic attempt to belittle 
the work of other nations, other times, and other schools, such 
as we sometimes find among the lesser luminaries of the German 
universities. The tone of moderation which prevails in Pro- 
fessor Schmoller’s work ought to go far towards encouraging 
a better spirit in this respect and giving economic controversy in 
Germany more of a scientific and less of a personal character. 


Henry W. FARNAM. 
Yale University. 


ITALIAN EXPANSION AND COLONIES. 


HE history of the colonial ventures of modern Italy is brief 

and inglorious; at the present time, after much bloodshed 

and expense, it can hardly be said that Italy possesses any real 

colonies from whose administration and development an eco- 

nomic or political lesson or warning can be gained. And yet 

the struggles of Italy during the last twenty years to found a 

colonial empire, after the manner of other European states, 

possess a peculiar interest for the student of colonization—that 

interest which attaches to deviation from normal inception and 
development. 

Italy is a nation which, by taking thought, hoped to add unto 
her stature. Granted that England’s greatness is emphasized and 
augmented by her colonial possessions, it is at best a logical non 
sequitur to cqnclude that Italy, by acquiring colonies and posses- 
sions, will thereby take her piace among the Powers. And yet 
the Italians seem to have believed it possible to substitute for the 
long and toilsome road from cause to effect a convenient short- 
cut from effect to cause. Colonies were not only to increase 
Italy’s political importance; they were also to build up her trade, 
develop her merchant marine and make her rich. Thus the 
normal order of evolution was reversed in this suddenly evoked 
colonial policy, and the consequences, in this case little amelior- 
ated by circumstances, ran out into the usual misery of confusion 
and humiliation. 

This is the fundamental criticism to be passed upon the Italian 
so-called colonization. Italy was not prepared to take her place 


among colonizing states; she lacked the internal cohesion and 


organization necessary to the political unit that turns its arms 
against the outside world. On the eve of her colonial efforts, 
the nation was united in no such way as were England, France, 
the Netherlands, Spain and Portugal just before their colonial 
expansion. Italy lacked capital and, in a certain sense, super- 
fluous population for external colonization; what forces she had 
could better have been used for internal development, which, in 
turn, would have aided national organization and prosperity. 
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She lacked the objective knowledge of lands, peoples and pro- 
cesses which the great colonizing nations attained from the actual 
experience of their traders and navigators before their colonial 
empires were even begun. She was unfit for colonization because 
she lacked those things which she hoped the possession of colonies 
would bring her. 

One more disqualification must be noticed in order to get a 
perspective of the short and disastrous history of Italian expan- 
sion: the Italians, together with the other Latin nations, suffer 
from a race-temperament unfortunate in colonizers. They are 
dominated too much by feeling and too little by judgment; they 
are attracted too much by abstract theory, military glory and all 
that which caters to national vanity; they cannot accept defeat 
with dignity, renounce a high-sounding ideal and bide their time 
in patience. They have shown themselves incapable of such 
steadiness and foresight as, for instance, was exhibited in the 
withdrawal, quiet preparation and final overwhelming advance of 
England in Egypt.’ Italy’s colonial development, retarded by 
so many wars, has not as yet reached that stage of civil adminis- 
tration where the characteristic defects of Latin policy are wont 
to appear; judging from the organization of the Red Sea posses- 
sions during a short period of peace and security, the Italians 
might have been expected to adopt a somewhat saner policy than 
did Spain, Portugal or France. 

It is significant that poverty, rather than overflowing wealth, 
first caused United Italy to desire a colony. The individual 
emigrated because of poverty and misery; the state sought a 
penal colony because of poverty and social disorder. On March 
13, 1865, the Chamber of Deputies abolished the capital penalty, 
and a substitute was at once considered. The example of Eng- 
land was cited in support of adopting deportation, and the 
position of those who favored this substitute was strengthened 
by the grave condition of public security in the sixties and 
seventies. Prison population grew by more than 1,500 annually, 
and increased from 52,000 in 1862 to 67,000 in 1870, averaging 
one hundred and four per 100,000 population. Prisons were 


Cf. De Saussure, La Colontsation francaise dans ses rapports avec les 
Sociétés Indigénes, ch. xi, p. 208, etc. 
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insufficient in number and all in wretched state; it was estimated 
that 100,000,000 lire and twenty years time would be necessary 
to construct new edifices. Deportation seemed an anchor of 
safety. 

A hot controversy was waged over the employment of this 
penalty, and for a long time desire for such a place of exile 
formed the chief motive for acquisition of external possessions. 
G. E. Cerruti, for the government, tried to get possession of 
locations in the Far East suitable for penal establishments; and 
other private or semi-official travelers reported on the same 
project. But in 1874 the enemies of deportation had increased 
in number, and conditions in Italy were ameliorated; discussions 
lasted on till 1888, when they were dropped.’ The question 
of deportation was therefore a temporary one, not connected 
with later developments, except as it directed the attention of the 
Italians to conditions without; deportation was never popular. 

Prospecting for a commercial or naval station, which to a cer- 
tain extent accompanied the search for a penal colony, was even 
more feeble, vague and unproductive. Up to 1880 expansionists 
talked to the empty air. Even the opening of the Suez Canal 
(Nov. 1869) effected little, though through the urgency of Pro- 
fessor Sapeto, who insisted upon the necessity of a station on 
the new Indies route, the government half-heartedly acquiesced 
in the purchase of Assab, a sterile tract on the Red Sea coast.” 

“The search for colonies, therefore,” Brunialti says, “had con- 
ducted to no serious conclusion”; further efforts were made to 
arouse interest, but nos canimus surdis. Aiter 1873 there 
was no more talk of colonies and even Assab fell into oblivion; 
in 1882 Italy refused an advantageous opportunity to cooperate 


' Attilio Brunialti, Le Colonie degli Italiani, Torino, 1897; pp. 271 ff; 527 ff. 
This volume affords, besides a sketch, chiefly historical and political, of the 
colonies of modern Italy, also a history of the medieval Venetian and 
Genoese trading colonies and an account of the great Italian navigators of 
the period of discoveries. Brunialti treats the modern possessions from an 
authoritative position, inasmuch as he was personally involved in the discus- 
sions and projects which preceded and accompanied the late colonial policy. 


*Through the agency of the Rubattino Steamship Company for 15,000 
Maria-Theresa dollars (about $16,000), with some extra fees and payments to 
recalcitrant sheiks. Brunialti, 1. c., 324; 532. 
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with England in reducing Egypt, explained her action to Europe 
with virtuous self-complacency and wished to have nothing to 
do with Africa.’ . 

Suddenly, in 1885, in consequence of the massacre of an Italian 
scientific party (that of Bianchi), the government at Rome roused 
itself and occupied the port of Massowah (Feb. 5). The effect 
upon the national mind was unexpected and astonishing, afford- 
ing a marked illustration of the changefulness of a Latin people. 

3efore the occupation, “the less enthusiastic were precisely those 

who had a more exact idea of colonial policy and its exigencies, 
who feared that public opinion would cast itself upon this acquisi- 
tion, increase its importance and make an unique objective of 
what ought to be a small episode and nothing else.” This fear 
was realized, for the country faced about from indifference to 
military ambition, parliamentary calculation and _ political 
delirium; there resulted ‘a whole artificial elaboration of public 
opinion, such as would scarcely be believed possible in a free and 
civilized modern state.’ 

These are the symptoms of “colonial fever,” which was not 
slow to discover itself in pronounced form. Nor was the 
country, smitten with the passion for expansion, tardy in present- 
ing reasons to justify the satisfaction of that passion. Were 
not the Romans the first of colonizers? Could the Italians 
acknowledge themselves degenerate sons of those hardy Vene- 
tians, Genoese and Pisans who were the medizval lords of trade 
and of commercial factories? This pride of ancestry was united 
with what Laveleye and others call “megalomania,” as the main 
motive forces in a disastrous expansion.* 

Attention turned at once toward colonies in their relation to 
emigration, the merchant marine and national production. 
With the eye ever upon England and Holland, the endeavor was 
made to construct a Greater Italy. To these high ambitions, 
however, were joined the most absurd fears, an unsettled policy 


'Brunialti, 1. c., 323-6, 422 ff. *Ibid., 15 ff; 433. 
SLaveleye, Zhe Foreign Policy of Italy, Contemporary Rev. 61, 153, 
(1892); F. P. Nash, /taly as a ‘‘Great Power,’’ Nation, Aug. 19, 1897 (65; 
146); (Gen.) C. Mezzacapo, L’FEritrea e i suoi Cox fini, Nuova Antologia, 
Dec. 1, 1897; G. Pittaluga, L’Eritrea Giudicata in Francia, Nuova Anto- 
logia, July 16, 1897. 
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and general weakness and indecision—qualities seldom exhibited 
in any degree by a people ripe for colonization." 

Attention, it has been said, turned to emigration, the merchant 
marine and national production. As for the first of these, a 
brief study of Italian emigration suffices to show it an unstable 
foundation upon which to build a colonial edifice. During the 
early days of the colonial agitation, the Italian Consul at Nice, 
one of those whose opinion concerning the new policy was 
officially asked, opposed such a movement, saying that for coloni- 
zation capital, heads and hands were neediful, but that Italy pos- 
sessed only the last of these requirements.*7 This concisely 
expresses the character of Italian emigration; only the poverty- 
stricken and the ignorant emigrated, and their exodus was a 
species of flight. It may be true that unprincipled agents worked 
upon the credulity of the overtaxed and underpaid contadini and 
often allured them to a fate even more wretched than that of 
remaining in Italy; but it is significant that whole villages were 
ready to emigrate, with their parish priest at the head, while 
acres of productive ground were falling into waste in the home- 
land. The emigration of Italian labor cannot be regarded as a 
natural and inevitable flow, due to purely natural conditions of 
population and land; private initiative counts for little; the 
emigrant would in most cases stay at home if, after paying his 
heavy dues, he had enough to eat.® 

Not until 1884 was the Italian marine able to provide proper 
postal facilities for the settlements along the Red Sea; its condi- 
tion, then, can be imagined, during those years when the gov- 
ernment was vaguely seeking, even from Denmark in Greenland, 
and from Russia in Behring Straits, those colonies which should 
by some magic set commerce upon its feet. The Italians awak- 
ened to find their wooden sailing ships contending in a losing 
competition with modern vessels of iron, propelled by steam. 
Italy had at her disposal neither coal nor iron, neither mechanics 
nor engineers. To wait for trade to develop its carriers was too 
slow a process; the marine called for colonies, which would then 


1 Brunialti, 1. c., 228 ff ; 261-297. 2Tbid., 231, note; 289. 


3Tbid., 261 ff ; Laveleye, 1. c. 
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call for a marine; and the government began to spend large 
sums in subventions and other aid.’ 

The remaining reason for Italian expansion was economic; 
the growth of protection in Europe and America seriously 
threatened Italy’s trade, and colonies were sought as outlets and 
markets. The government was also in the search for stations 
in the Far East, in order to profit by treaties concluded in the 
sixties, with China, Japan and Siam.* This was, perhaps, the 
most sensible of the reasons assigned for the development of the 
colonial policy. 

At all events, Italy became in 1885 aware of the fact that 
she had lost Tunis to the French, after most favorable begin- 
nings, had childishly refused England’s offer, pregnant of 
possibility, of a dual campaign in Egypt, and had sacrificed 
numerous possible possessions in the Far East. She fixed her 
eyes on Tripoli and gave more attention to the flourishing 
natural colonies in the La Plata region of South America; 
though, sad to say, she allowed these districts to take an entirely 
secondary place in relation to the new acquisitions in eastern 
Africa.* 

Real expansion, then, began with the occupation of Massowah. 
Assab had cost in all about two-thirds of a million lire, the 
territory extending thirty-six miles along the coast and having an 
area of about two hundred and forty square miles. But after 
Massowah had been occupied by force, the method of- purchase 
lost all popularity; the way of conquest was more “essential 
to our position as a Great Power’’—it was more theatrical.* 
Little attention was paid to the safeguarding of an indispen- 
sable friendship with the Negus, or King of Kings, of Abys- 
sinia. There followed in rapid succession the occupation 
by force of Habab and Beni-Amer (1887), Cheren and 
Asmara (1889), Cassala, Coatit and Senafé (1894) and 
Tigré (1895), until the Italian possessions comprised about 
96,000 square miles, with 200,000 native and 3,500 European 

1 Brunialti, 1. c., 283 ff; Zhe Merchant Marine of Italy, Nation, Aug. 31, 
1882 (35; 171). 

? Brunialti, 1. c., 524. *Ibid., ch. xi; pp. 298 ff; 422. 

4*Ibid., 16; 409; 430. 
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inhabitants... In 1889 a protectorate was assumed over the 
sultans of Obbia and Migertini; and by the treaty of Ucciali 
(May 2, 1889), the whole kingdom of Abyssinia came under 
Italian influence. A protectorate was officially recognized in 
Europe, and, to a certain extent, by the Negus;? later, however, 
the latter repudiated the article of the treaty upon which Italy 
based her claim to a protectorate, asserting misrepresentation 
and fraud. Under such strains, and because the Abyssinians 
were incensed at the occupation of their ancient capital, Adowa, 
in the holy country of Tigré, war speedily broke out; and, on 
March 1, 1896, Italian expansion was brought to a sudden close 
in the battle of Abba Garima, where 12,000 Italians rashly 
attacked the Abyssinian army of 80,000 and were almost 
annihilated. 

In the treaty that followed, the protectorate over Abyssinia 
was given up, Cassala was ceded to Egypt, the Abyssinian terri- 
tory which had been occupied was evacuated, and Italy paid a 
heavy indemnity for the maintenance and return of prisoners. 
This decisive check may be considered as bringing the ten years’ 
period of Italian expansion to a close, for since 1896 no further 
move toward aggrandizement in Africa has been attempted. 

From the military and political standpoints, therefore, Italian 
expansion was a failure. Results also failed to meet the expecta- 


'Brunialti, 1. c., 466; Appleton’s Annual Cyc. (1895), sub. ‘* Abyssinia.’” 


* This made the total area under Italian influence about 550,000 square miles, 
with more than 6,000,000 inhabitants ; cf. Sta/esman’s Year Book, 1891 ; Appleton’s 
Cyc. 1895, as above. 


’ This battle and other reverses were due largely to the ambition of the Crispi 
and preceding ministries, which needed victories to hold their place; it was 
also due to gross geographical and ethnographical ignorance and insufficient 
preparation. Brunialti says the Italian statesmen had ‘‘a sacred horror of 
geography,” and that one of the most responsible could not ‘‘ read a geographi- 
cal chart in the proper manner.” Upon Crispi, however, falls the heaviest 
weight of indignation and contempt: he called the war ‘‘ my war,” and, accord- 
ing to Brunialti, his chief reason for desiring it was that his ‘‘ personal necessities 

impelled him to hide too many things, and himself as well, behind a 
series of victories.” The war was very unpopular in its later stages ; protests 
came in from the women of Pavia and other cities; troops were embarked in 
secret, ‘‘in the dead of night, through a window or down an exterior stair,” 
and ‘‘despatched hurriedly by goods trains to Naples for embarkation.” 
Brunialti, 1. c., 435 ; 497; 506 ff; Zhe Jtalian Awakening, by ‘* Ouida,” in Fort- 
nightly Rev., 65, 541 (1896). 
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tions of those who were looking for a more profitable regulation 
of emigration, a development of commerce and of the marine, 
and a notable spread of civilization. Here one must do justice 
to the small minority of clear-headed statesmen who constantly 
opposed the current of popular folly, or with it were unwillingly 
and resistingly borne along. It was in vain that they reiterated 
objections against the popular projects—objections since proved 
only too valid. 

In fact, as was at the time pointed out, only those parts of 
Africa were allotted to Italy which fall to the weak late-comer; 
while England, the generous giver, drew considerable advantages 
from occupation by a friendly nation. These possessions, which 
from Crispi received the pompous collective name of Eritrea, 
were entirely unsuitable for agricultural or plantation colonies. 
The soil is, in general, arid, sandy and unproductive; rain is 
infrequent; even drinking-water is extremely scarce and brack- 
ish. The climate, especially near the coast, is almost insupport- 
able for Europeans; the Italian army was forced by the heat 
to take refuge upon the interior plateaus. The sharp contrast 
of temperature between night and day affects cattle disastrously. 
The flora is meager, consisting mostly of acacias and the like, 
and the better parts of the country are infested by destructive 
and dangerous wild beasts.‘ Yet even these unalluring prospects 
were less discouraging than the ethnic environment. The 
Italians found themselves face to face with the only strong and 
organized African state—a state whose warlike population prided 
itself upon its independence and its successes against invaders. 
The Italians, however, looked upon the Abyssinian army as 
a “horde,” an easy prey for five hundred Italians with a little 
artillery ;—they found it armed with rapid-fire guns and drilled 
by French tacticians.? 

In such a state of affairs, the security necessary for the develop- 
ment of permanent agricultural settlements was never attained. 


' Adolfo Rossi, La /ncerta Politica Africana, Nuova Antologia, Nov. 16, 1897; 
F. E. Edwards, 7he /talians in Africa, Westminster Rev. 148, 477; Luigi 


Capucci, Za Politica Italiana in Africa, Nuova Antologia, Aug. 1, 1897. 


? Brunialti, l. c., 449; Alfredo Frassati, // Pericolo bissino e Inghilterra, 
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All experiments resulted in dismal failure; emigration could not 
be attracted from America. Under the best conditions of peace, 
with gratuitous concessions of land, subsidies in money, intelli- 
gent direction and disinterested counsels from men who knew 
the Italian peasants well, all attempts to settle them in Eritrea 
came to naught. Harvests failed to meet expectations and life 
in Africa could develop no alluring features; the contadini could 
exist there, as in Italy, and no better. There was no prospect of 
making one’s fortune, that chance which prompts one to choose 
a dangerous possibility in place of a tame certainty, and which 
has regularly led Italians to brave the unknown in America. 
“Therefore the colonization of Eritrea was ever an official pro- 
ject, a work of heneficence, and as such could yield no serious 
and important result, even though fortune of arms had been quite 
different.” The case was worse than a negative one; destitute 
emigrants were sent out, on the verge of the great disasters, 
to “do homage to the ideas of the government regarding the 
future of the Eritrean colony, to make believe that Africa, 
through so many years ignored and feared, had become all at 
once the land of Bengodi.’”? 

But if a producing colony, receptive of a large and successful 
emigration, was impossible, there still remained the alternative 
of developing a trading settlement. Even if this aided emigra- 
tion little, it would yet assist the home-country’s commerce and 
marine. It was claimed by the sponsors of Eritrean expansion 
that Assab, and to a greater extent Massowah and Cassala, were 
the keys to the trade of the eastern Soudan, Abyssinia and 
Central Africa; it was expected that caravans would make an 
easier passage to these stations than to others, and it was pro- 
posed to afford facilities in the shape of roads, magazines, etc., 
and to remove hindering trade-restrictions.* To a certain degree 
this more modest purpose succeeded, though, of course, trade 
never attained the proportions expected. Assab and Massowah 
are good harbors, protected from the prevailing monsoons; the 
commerce of Assab rose from nil in 1880 to some five 
hundred and twenty-five each of arrivals and clearances in 
1883; as for Massowah, the value of its imports fell from 


! Brunialti, 1. c., 472; Adolfo Rossi, |. c. ? Brunialti, 409 ff ; 416 ; 430 ff. 
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1887 to 1893, then to rise with some rapidity. The figure 
for 1896 is the largest, showing an increase of more than 
100 per cent. over 1895.1. Some valuable roads were opened, 
and a salt industry, founded at Assab, was very important 
as looking toward trade with the interior. Had peace prevailed 
and security been permanently maintained, it seems likely that 
Italy would have gotten a modest share in the interior trade. 
But capital refused to emigrate; in 1887, Massowah had not a 
single merchant house. Many were afraid of finding in 
Massowah a “new Tonkin’; it had “all the disadvantages and 
none of the advantages of a territorial colony.”* It is evident 
that Italians at the present time cherish no enthusiasm for the 
Iritrean trade, and that the powerful neighbors of Eritrea fear 
and envy its commerce but little. The development of the marine 
and of home production would seem not to have been greatly 
stimulated as a result of the African colonial career.* 

The brighter pages of the history of Eritrea are those which deal 
with the organization and incipient administration of the colony, 
especially under General Oreste Baratieri. The Italians were 
a bit theoretical withal, but set out to avoid “Spanish formalism, 
Dutch egoism, French concentration, and the too diverse condi- 
tions of English colonization.” They regarded the first need of a 
country barely out of savagery as that of a simple justice, with 
rapid and economic procedure, without distinction of legal quali- 
fication and backed up by a prompt and vigorous execution. 
They intended to respect religion, family relations, etc., where 
not irreconcilable with morale universale, and to maintain a 
full and severe custody of public order. They hoped to become 
non dominatori, non tutori, non innovatori, ma amici ed atuta- 
tori, guiding new fellow-citizens toward a betterment that was 


1 Brunialti, 1. c., 414 ff; Statesman’s Year Book, 1890 and following years ; 
Almanach de Gotha, 1889 and following. 


? Brunialti, 1. c., 446-8 ; Adolfo Rossi, 1. c. 


*From 1884 to 1896 the total tonnage of Italian seagoing vessels slowly 
declined ; but during the same period the tonnage of Italian steamships rose 
from 107,542 to 220,508. Something over one-half of the vessels entering and 
clearing from Massowah were under the Italian flag. Entries to Italian ports 
increased slowly during the period. Statesman’s Year Book, 1885-96 ; Almanach 
de Gotha, same years. 
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comprehended and desired. Certain high-sounding phrases 
about making the Italian name a synonym for honesty and loy- 
alty, concerning Italian sympathy with others’ patriotism, etc., 
were declaimed; but they were mere words, most clearly set at 
naught in the dealings with the Negus. For “the Italian govern- 
ment always proceeded towards Abyssinia as toward a people 
ignorant and barbarous, whom they thought it not only allow- 
able, but easy to deceive.’ 

Before 1892 the colonial government was rather chaotic; a 
municipal and military tax imposed in 1888 by Baldissera, the 
military governor, was stoutly resisted. The military was 
replaced by a civil government in 1890, troops were withdrawn 
and an attempt was made to organize commerce and profitable 
cultivation. The condition of the colony was far from satis- 
factory, however, and in 1891 the Minister Di Rudini initiated 
the non-extension policy and sent a commission to examine 
matters in Eritrea. On February 8, 1892, General Baratieri was 
appointed civil governor of the province. 

The condition of the colony changed at once for the better. 
Baratieri was well fitted for the office conferred upon him, being 
familiar with the region and well versed in the duties required. 
He appointed picked men as the leaders of native troops, estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Negus Menelik and all the 
chiefs who proffered friendship, and he incited Italian residents 
to a sharp watch over all “protected” territories. He established 
within a short time stations of carabinieri with natives under 
them, dispelled all fear of raids, set about making roads, and, 
the opportunity presenting itself, dealt the slave trade a crush- 
ing blow. “The colony was divided into the district of Mas- 
sowah, where the administration, judicial, social and political, 
is carried on as in Italy, and into dependent territories, where 
the native laws and uses are respected and applied as far as 
possible; tribunals of arbitration were set up at Cheren and 
Asmara, judges of the peace in the villages, and everywhere 
residential officials bound to keep the governor ‘up to date’ on 
all military and local matters.”” The roads were made chiefly by 
native labor, and artesian wells were driven and light-houses 


1 Brunialti, 1. c., 409-12 ; 448. 
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erected by the same means. Hygiene was attended to; water 
was analyzed and food inspected. Cisterns were built to pre- 
serve the scanty rains and in house-building stone succeeded 
straw. Schools were established for girls and boys, teaching 
Italian, Arabic, arithmetic, hygiene and gymnastics. The divi- 
sion of lands was commenced, defining tribal and ecclesiastical 
property, and marking out such parts as the state could take 
possession of and distribute to the natives and to Italian emi- 
grants. The entire military department was _ re-organized; 
Baratieri insisted that if Italy were to succeed in Africa, it must 
be with native troops under Italian officers. The Governor did 
not stay in Massowah; he lived with his soldiers; he had a 
strong influence over the natives, and suffered no defections of 
the indigenous forces in battle.? 

The right man in the right place, evidently; in November, 
1892, the Crown expressed itself as well pleased that the colony 
had been entirely pacified and was ceasing to be a drain on the 
finances of the mother-country. Baratieri had aided agriculture 
and commerce and systematized the public service; it was hoped 
that the time was not far off when the costs of civil manage- 
ment in the colony would be paid with its own products. The 
influence of the Italians was extending peacefully and_ the 
neighboring tribes were attracted to them by gifts, by the surety 
of order and peace, and of impartial and prompt justice. 
Brunialti calls this a modest, but true success, without exaggera- 
tion, uncertainty or weakness.” 

A special budget was instituted for the colony and attached 
to that of Foreign Affairs. On December 8, 1892, the powers 
exercised by the Minister of the Marine over civil services in 
Eritrea were withdrawn and the corresponding funds inscribed 
in the colonial budget. Gradually there were added to this 
budget other expenses formerly charged under the heads of 
finance, treasury, posts and telegraph, public works, etc. In 
consequence, an expenditure of 8,000,000 lire was recognized 
as necessary for all the services for which provision had at first 


? Brunialti, 1. c., 464 ff; 473 ff; Ztaly in Africa, Nation, March 7, 1895 (60; 
179). . 
? Brunialti, |. c., 474; 480. 
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been made fragmentarily, and which finally were to come under 
the oversight and responsibility of the governor. A distinction 
was made between civil and military expenses, by which minis- 
terial control and responsibility to Parliament were made less 
difficult. Attention was directed to tax and customs reforms, 
security and justice were more firmly established and public 
instruction made an advance, for the advantage of both Italians 
and natives. 

The Massowah Chamber of Commerce heartily codperated, 
suggesting plans for the development of local trade and industry 
for the benefit of Italy. More roads, commercial as well as 
strategic, were laid out; a bank of credit was founded at Mas- 
sowah; construction of markets, magazines and better facilities 
for ships were regarded as paramount objects. The abolition of 
customs dues; more frequent postal and caravan communication 
between Italy and Massowah, Massowah and the principal cen- 
ters of Abyssinia; the protection of interests, which was always 
efficacious ;—all these advantages worked toward civilization and 
success. The population seemed to have perfect faith in the 
government and a beginning of agriculture was made, even 
among the native nomads. The suggestions of the governor to 
the Ministry show a clear comprehension of the situation and its 
needs. Among other desiderata he wished the lands to be studied 
so that the most successful methods of working them might 
be developed; he also wished lands, assigned by choice or 
lot to Italians, individual or in common, to be guaranteed against 
the evils of speculation. Anticipations of money without inter- 
est, a regulated water supply, paternal care of Italian settlers, 
including religious and medical attention—these were among 
the suggestions of the governor and many of them were promptly 
adopted. 

By 1894 the Eritrean administration was autonomous and the 
management of its finances independent. The Imperial govern- 
ment was represented only by the civil governor and three 
counsellors, all royally appointed. Military and naval com- 
manders were, of course, under direction from the Italian 
Ministry. 


1 Brunialti, 1. c., 472 ff; 480-4; Statesman’s Year Book, 1894, etc. 
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Considering the ground she had to work on, Italy had cer- 
tainly made a creditable showing. But it must not be imagined 
that this liberal administration cost nothing; deficits appear 
annually in the colonial budget and the lower ones of prosperous 
years are unable to keep down a very high average when the 
whole period of colonial possession is considered. There have 
been repeated struggles to reduce the yearly expenses of the 
colony to 9,000,000 or 8,000,000 lire; no such scheme seems to 
have succeeded. The deficit has averaged considerably more 
than this figure; during the whole period of colonial expansion 
up to 1896, losses are estimated by Brunialti as 10,000 men and 
500,000,000 lire.’ For a country whose debt was in the 
thousand millions, who, out of every hundred lire expended, 
paid thirty-three lire interest on debt and thirty-three lire for 
the maintenance of army and navy, this colonial policy was 
certainly what one of its opponents called it, une politique de 
luxe.2. For a rich nation to expend great sums in the work of 
civilization or extermination may be wastefulness; for a poverty- 
stricken, debt-burdened nation, full of internal strife and uproar, 
it is almost suicide. If the disaster inflicted by Menelik has 
taught this lesson, perhaps the experience was not too dearly 
bought. 

“Megalomania,” however, is not yet cured; the incident of 
San Mun Bay, where Italy thought of taking another useless 
burden upon her shoulders, in order to prove herself a Great 
Power, is almost a happening of the present.* In this case, how- 

11. c., §19; it is elsewhere stated that about 125,000,000 lire were spent in the 
military operations of 1895-6. The budget for 1895-6 is given as: Receipts: 
from colonies, 1,700,000 ; from state, 10,000,000, Expenses: colonial troops, 
9,351,000; other expenses, 2,349,000 lire. It is difficult to get exact information 
on these particulars, but the above figures show general conditions. Even with 


elimination of the heavy military expense, the colony is far from paying its own 
way. See Statesman's Year Book and Almanach de Gotha, 1897, etc. ; Appleton's 


Annual Cyc., 1898. 

* The Financial Condition of Italy, Nation, Oct. 1, 1891 (53; 255); Jtaly of 
To-day, by ‘‘An Observer,” Fortnightly Rev. 61, 225 (1894); Zhe J/talian 
Awakening, by ‘* Ouida,” Fortnightly Rev. 65, 541 (1896); F. H. Geffcken, 
Economic Condition of Italy, Contemporary Rev. 58, 609 (1890); Adolfo Rossi, 
: & 


3See C. Lombroso, Z’/talia in China, Nuova Antologia, March 16, 1899, as 
well as various other articles and editorial comment in the earlier issues of 1899. 
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ever, right counsels prevailed, and perhaps the fever has abated. 
As for Eritrea, little enthusiasm is expressed regarding it; since 
the shock of 1896 the colony has come under discussion from 
time to time, and if it is not restricted to narrower boundaries 
or quite abandoned, it is largely because of national pride. In 
1897 an attempt was made to take up again the organization of 
the colony, the stimulation of industry, etc., but the colony has 
never fully recovered; it is accepted as an inevitable burden 
which some would gladly exchange for a share in the nearer and 
more congenial Tripoli! Whether the colony is in the future 
even to pay for itself, remains to be seen; it is hoped rather than 
expected. 

If Italy were intent upon the essence of colonization rather 
than the name, her field of action would not be far to seek; she 
has a series of natural colonies in America, surrounding the 
lower course of La Plata River, which evince a vigor of growth 
and a prosperity that ought to have been the pride of the mother 
country while she was squandering resources on the sand-dunes 
of the Red Sea coast. The essence of the mutual sympathy of 
two countries lies, not in political union, but in those racial 
affliations of blood, language, religion, customs and manners, 
the mutual possession of which renders intercourse between 
groups of men easy and enjoyable. After the Revolution, the 
American Republic turned, not to France, but to England with 
her favors of trade and intercourse. So the La Plata colonies, 
with no serious encouragement, and with memories not the 
most pleasant of the native land and its extortions, have never- 
_ theless benefited Italy commercially to an infinitely higher degree 

than did Eritrea at its best. As an illustration of the normal 
growth of national offspring, the development of these perhaps 
happily neglected settlements deserves a paragraph of comparison 
with the above described “‘colony for a purpose.” 

First and most important, the Italians have succeeded there, 
and that without aid, as nowhere else in the world. They were 

' Rassegna Politica in Nuova Antologia during 1897 ; little interest in Eritrea 
has been exhibited since that year; Brunialti, l. c., 516 ff; Traversi, L’Etopia 
@oggi e l’ Eritrea, Nuova Antologia, May 16, 1897; (Gen.) Domenico Primerano, 


Che cosa fare dell’ Eritrea? Nuova Antologia, Oct. 16, 1897; Adolfo Rossi, 1. c. 
Luigi Capucci, 1. c. 
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the first to own inns, cafés, boats, etc., and have kept industrially 
in advance of a people inferior to themselves in culture. Italians 
founded and operate the banks, and in Buenos Ayres they own 
62 per cent. of the businesses. The Italian language is spread- 
ing and Spanish is spoken only in public administration; 
probably one-fourth (4,000,000) of the population of Argen- 
tina have Italian blood in their veins. The current of emigration 
to these regions is growing ever stronger and in its wake are 
following advantages to Italian trade and industry; in 1889 the 
importation from Italy to the Argentine Republic represented 
5 per cent. of the total; in 1894, 9 per cent. In late years 
of crisis (1889-94) Italian trade suffered less than that of any 
other nation. And it is seen that the Italian emigrants do not 
lose their native good qualities in the new country, but transmit 
them, along with Italian ideas and tastes, to a people who need 
them and are able and often willing to profit by them.? 

It is toward this La Plata region that some of Italy’s more 
responsible advisers have long been attempting to direct her atten- 
tion, not with a view to the extension of imperial power—for 
sufficient barriers exist, fortunately for the colonies, to restrain 
any such interference—but in the hope of developing, without 
expense or bloodshed, close commercial and industrial relations 
and a national sympathy which may some day assist in assuring 
existence to that which is Italian. The Italians, like other Latin 
peoples, feel a sense of weakness before the tremendous energy 
and expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. To the end of estab- 
lishing these desired relations, a more strict supervision of emi- 
gration and a more developed consular service are advocated; 
the ideal is that the South American colonies shall stand to Italy 
as the United States to England. At present, and neglecting 
the crying necessity of the internal reorganization of Italy, 
this idea seems by far the most practical and realizable of Italian 


colonial projects. 
ALBERT G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 


1 Brunialti, 1. c., ch. x. 





THE SUGAR SITUATION IN THE BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 


OR fully two hundred years the British West Indies have 
played a prominent if not the principal role in the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry of the world. At the present time 
these possessions yield about a twelfth of the cane-sugar avail- 
able for the world-market. But the United Kingdom has for 
some time ceased to be the main customer for this principal pro- 
duct of her colonies. Only about 27 per cent. now goes to the 
mother country; the rest has to be disposed of on the American 
side of the Atlantic, because the beet-sugar countries have the 
open markets of western Europe substantially under their own 
control. The South and Central American countries are practi- 
cally in a position to produce more than they need for domestic 
consumption, and the North American countries, hitherto the 
best markets for the sugar products of the British West Indies, 
are tending to become more and more self-sufficing. Mexico 
has exported sugar for the last four years at least; the United 
States is developing a beet-sugar industry with an astonishing 
degree of energy; and even Canada’s beet-sugar yield is beginning 
to figure in the annual statements of the world’s production. 

By this time the reading public has become aware of the fact 
that the British West Indies are economically in a critical posi- 
tion. The key to this situation lies in the condition of the sugar 
industry. ‘Dealing broadly with the whole question,” says the 
West India Royal Commission in its report on the subject, “we 
may say at once that looking to the low prices now prevailing and 
to the probabilities as to the future of prices . . . the sugar-cane 
industry of the West Indies is threatened with such reduction in 
the immediate future as may not in some of the colonies differ very 
greatly from extinction, and must seriously affect all of them, 
with the single exception of Grenada, which no longer produces 
sugar for export. If such reduction or extinction of the industry 
occurs, and if its place cannot be adequately filled by the substitu- 
tion of other industries, the consequences are likely to be of a 
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very serious character.”? Whatever these consequences may be, 
the fact is that these colonies have been forced into a position 
of commercial isolation by dependence upon a single industry in 
which they are no longer able to compete with the rest of the 
world. Such is the general condition which the British West 
Indies are facing to-day. 

That the present crisis is acute no one acquainted with the 
facts will deny. The question at issue is one of policy for the 
future. Is the sugar industry of these colonies worth trying to 
Save, or is it doomed to disappear at the hands of its continental 
rival—the beet-sugar industry? If its doom is sealed, whether 
by business superiority of its rival or by export bounties, then 
what alternative policy is it wisest to follow in order to save 
these colonies from erasure from the economic map of the empire? 
For, orphaned from the mother country and isolated from the 
American markets, their future, until very recently, seemed pitia- 
bly wanting in promise. 

The more important economic factors involved are summarized 
in the following table of landed and labor interests of the twelve 
islands or colonies, which shows the proportionate importance of 
the land and labor employed in the production of sugar, and gives 
the total of capital invested in sugar-producing properties, in 
most cases as late as 1896. 


Cultivated Acresin Number of Capital Population di- 
Colonies. area. canes. estates. invested. rectly involved. 
DEED catiicon nds 693.673 30,036 140 $5,835,000 39,046=6% 
British Guiana.... 353,000 66,908 64 50,000,000 90,492= 33% 
Barbados ......... 90,000 74,000 440 10,000,000 47,045=25% 
(Eee 300,000 33,805 39 12,500,000 50,000= 25% 
Te 10,000 2,000 = «ssnseine 5,000=27% 
Windward Islands. 67,0007 5,018 C.  _.sibersinnns 40,000 
Leeward Islands.. 52,299? 43,856 240 2,800,000 35,682=46% 


1 Report of the West India Royal Commission, p. 3 (1897). The greater 
part of the statistical data used in this article has been obtained from an anal- 
ysis of this excellent document. See also Sir David Barbour’s more recently 
published Report on Finances of Jamaica, and the Parliamentary Blue Book 
of Correspondence on Resources of Jamaica, London, 1899. 


* Not including St. Lucia. 
3 Not including Antiqua. 
*Not including St. Kitts-Nevis. 
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The four most important aspects of this question are the com- 
mercial, the agricultural, the industrial, and the political. In the 
last quarter of a century the industrial feature of sugar production 
has become the determining one. This has given a new 
aspect to the political issues involved. From these standpoints 
we shall proceed to analyze the conditions of sugar production 
in this portion of the tropics. 

An almost exclusive devotion of economic resources to sugar 
production, unaccompanied by any marked progress in manufac- 
turing economies, was profitable enough until about fifteen or 
twenty years ago. It was the old theory that each country could 
excel in that kind of enterprise in which natural resources gave 
it the advantage over its rivals. But, as mechanical improve- 
ments and the development of by-products gradually overcame 
this advantage, the tropical sugar industry, in which such 
improvements were not made, has suddenly found itself almost 
wholly at the mercy of trade regulations of the outside world. 
And worst of all, this single-minded policy gradually renders 
a country or an industry impotent to readjust itself to a new 
order of affairs. 

This is particularly the case with the British West Indies. It 
is a peculiarity of tropical enterprise that it tends to run to a 
single and a simple form of industry as long as possible. In 
temperate latitudes economic prosperity depends upon internal 
improvement of industrial efficiency. The result is that the lines 
between the end of one industrial régime and the beginning of 
another can be more clearly marked in the tropics than in tem- 
perate countries. It is this that makes this group of a dozen 
British colonies so highly instructive to the student of economic 
changes in modern industry. Like the cotton States of the 
South, so with the sugar islands in question: a single line of 
products and their cognate by-products have held the field so 
long and so exclusively as to render the labor forces and the 
managing ability practically incapable of adapting themselves 
to anything else for a generation to come. The production of 
Sugar, rum, molasses, and spirits, it is officially reported, attained 
such dimensions as to dwarf, and, at one time, to almost extin- 
guish, every competing industry. 
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This persistent character of tropical enterprise to resist adapta- 
tion to changes is well illustrated by the fact that though the 
prices of nearly all grades of sugar have fallen 50 per cent. since 
1882, the volume of sugar exported from the British West Indian 
colonies has shown very slight tendency to decrease. 


Prices AND Tons ExportepD, 1882-1895.' 


Price per cwt. Tons Price per cwt. Tons 
(Shillings) Exported. Year. (Shillings) Exported. 


315.138 | 1889 ‘ 289,383 
296,697 | 1890 3: 298.760 
329,872 | 1801 264,141 
283,854 | 1892 . 279,087 
256,919 | 1893 . 273,572 
336,017 | 1804 , 260,211 
299,088 5 ‘ 236,770 





Since 1895 the same tendency has prevailed. Though the 
proportion which these colonies contribute to the 3,000,000 tons 
of the total supply of cane-growing countries is yearly diminish- 
ing, the total production as shown by the export figures for the 
last four years has gained rather than lost. The following 
figures (in long tons) are from Willett and Gray’s Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal*—a recognized authority on the subject. 


CANE-SUGAR Crops, British West INDIES. 


Colonies. 1898-99 1897-98 1896-97 1895-96 
Trinidad (exports) " 53,000 53,000 58,000 
Barbados (exports) 5 47,835 52,178 47,800 
Jamaica P 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Antigua and St. Kitts.... y 25,000 29,000 24,000 
Other Lesser Antilles.... 8,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 
British Guiana (exports). 105,000 106,070 99,789 105,000 





Es kek Kendacnndase 257,000 279,905 271,967 272,800 


The importance of the sugar crop to West Indian interests is 
not to be measured by the ratio of its yield to the world’s com- 
mercial supply. A comparison of the sugar exports with non- 
sugar exports shows this industry in its real significance to these 
colonies. The relative values are given for the year 1896. 


West India Royal Commission, pp. 4, 170. The prices are London prices 
for unrefined sugar. 


*New York, Vol. 23, No. 1, p. 3, Jan. 3, 1899. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF Exports, 1896.! 


Total Exports. Exports of Sugar Percentage 
Products. Sugar. 


Jamaica 500, $1,500,000 18 
British Guiana 6,400,000 70% 
(British Guiana excluding gold) .. (6,765,000) (6,400,000) (94%) 
Trinidad 3,865,000 57 
Tobago....ccccccccccsccccccvces 100,000 35,000 35 


Barbados 2,790,000 97 
CE os canommeeuKn nana 910,000 Nil — 
Ch. TMG co conscaescase sonenccn 425,000 315,000 74 
St. Vincent 120,000 42 
Antigua 5 595,000 

St. Kitts-Nevis 5 105,000 96% 
Dominica 240, 35,000 15 
Montserrat , 75,000 62 


$30,530,000 $16,255,000 53 
Total, excluding Jamaica and gold 
from British Guiana $19,725,000 $14,555,000 75 


The commercial importance of the sugar industry may be 
further indicated by the relative volume of its exports as com- 
pared with miscellaneous exports from the British West Indies 
for a series of years. In 1882, the sugar exports comprised 88.5 
per cent. of the total exports, and the miscellaneous or non- 
sugar products only five-tenths of one per cent. Since that date 
the decline in the value of sugar products has slowly promoted 
the development of other industries in some of these islands. 
Trinidad, for example, now exports half sugar and half non- 
sugar products. Grenada, more successful than any other, has 
wholly abandoned sugar cultivation, except for home consump- 
tion. The place of sugar has been taken by cocoa, thus going 
from total abandonment of one industry to complete dependence 
upon another. In 1896, the ratio of sugar to non-sugar products 
in export valuation was 53 to 47 per cent., showing a considera- 
ble tendency to the substitution of variety in the forms of 
industry. Nevertheless, it is still true that any continuous 
improvement in the price of sugar stimulates recovery toward 
the former ratio with a surprising degree of readiness. The 
following graphic presentation shows how little sugar has lost 
in economic importance since 1886. It gives the volume of 


Report W. I. R. Com., p. 3. 
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West India exports, excluding those of Jamaica, which are about 
one-fifth sugar, and the gold of British Guiana. The diagram 
fairly represents the volume of the sugar interest in the total of 
export values during a series of years. It leaves no room for 
doubt that the paramount industry of the British West Indies 
is still the production of sugar, even though the prices of all 
sorts of sugar have fallen to just half of what they were at the 
beginning of the period from 1882 to 1896. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF SUGAR AND Non-SuGar Exports,! Britisp West 
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The foundation of the tropical sugar industry has to be 
sought in the system of cane culture. Three systems are now 
in force in the British West Indies. The oldest of these 
carries on sugar-making on large estates, employing a large 
number of laborers. With the abolition of slavery the second 
system received its more important development. This system 
is that of small proprietors, and is most fully developed 
in Jamaica, where one in every ten persons is said to be 
an owner of land.? Out of 52,608 holdings in the island 
in 1882, 43,707 were under ten acres each. On the small hold- 


1883 
1884 


1896 


= 








' Adapted from Beeton’s Foreign Sugar Bounties, p. 158. London, 1898. 


? Report W. I. R. Commission, App. A, Sec. 432. 
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ings only raw sugar is made, while the large estates make crys- 
tallized sugar directly for consumption, by highly technical pro- 
cesses. The third system of culture is the metayer system, still 
in force in the smaller islands of Tobago and Montserrat, ‘The 
owner of the estates supplying the land on which the canes are 
grown, carts, stock, and the works and machinery necessary for 
making the sugar, while the metayer supplies the labor and con- 
ducts the agricultural operations of growing and carting the 
canes. The sugar made is divided into halves, one for the 
metayer and one for the estate owner. This system is regulated 
by an ordinance of the colony” (Tobago). 

The condition of the sugar industry in these three systems 
of cultivation is significantly different. Where the metayer sys- 
tem prevails the industry is rapidly perishing. The number of 
estates is decreasing and the fortunes of the community are 
declining. In spite of favorable conditions of labor and land 
there is no room for competent business management. Small 
mills are the rule in manufacturing sugar, and the loss of 
available sugar is great. The abolition of the metaycer system 
with its practice of paying wages in kind and at long intervals, 
and the adoption of less wasteful methods of manufacture, can 
alone suffice to save the industry from extinction. 

Next in point of importance is the large estate. In its older 
form as a somewhat self-sufficing community, it rested on slavery 
as its foundation. With the abolition first of the slave trade, 
and then of the institution of slavery, these estates were greatly 
diminished. In British Guiana? the number fell from two hun- 
dred and thirty in 1829 to one hundred and eighty in 1849. 
Cotton and coffee culture were almost extinguished. The effect 
of the abolition of slavery on the sugar industry was, therefore, 
to concentrate capital and labor upon the most conveniently 
cultivated land and the least objectionable form of labor. Thus 
sugar production became the sole industry, almost without excep- 
tion, for a period of fifty years (1834-1885). This is the case 
to-day in British Guiana—if we except gold-mining—in St. 
Vincent, Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts, but diminishingly so 
in all the other British West Indies. The fifteen years of declin- 


'Ibid., App. A., Sec. 180. 2Tbid., App. A., Sec. 19. 
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ing prices since 1885 have gone far to introduce new crops into 

y the agricultural industries especially in Jamaica, where sugar has 

fallen from 77 per cent. to 20 per cent. of the total exports.!. To 

the large estates we owe the more enlightened efforts to main- 

a tain the sugar industry as well as the effort to forestall the harm- 

i ful consequences of the collapse of this industry by diversifying 

z| agricultural activities. 

f i Yet it cannot be said that the large estate is destined to be 
I the prevailing form of cultivation. As at present constituted 
it is uneconomical and often a hindrance to development. The 
i ; sugar industry under its control elsewhere literally cumbers the 

it ; ground, because it holds the land back from being devoted to 

other forms of cultivation. Of 42,000 acres in St. Vincent, only 

4 8,000 are occupied beneficially. Of the total area in sugar 

é estates in this island not more than 12 per cent. is actually under 

% canes. In Tobago only 20 per cent. of the area classed as cul- 

“ tivated is actually thus utilized. Even in Trinidad, where sugar 

'% production is the dominant industry, not more than half of the 





‘| area included in sugar estates is actually in canes.* None the 
, less, the large sugar estates now hold the key to the sugar situa- 
7 tion in the British West Indies. At the present level of prices ° 


there are two alternative courses before them. The smaller 
1a estates, for want of sufficient capital to introduce the necessary 
mechanical improvements, must either be abandoned, or must 
mS be consolidated with other estates in groups large enough to 
command the advantages of a central factory with all requisite 
economies in production. There is no sane hope for the small 
estate which persistently indulges in the luxury of its own sugar 
mill, except for the very limited quantity of raw sugar required 
for local consumption, or to be sold as a by-product of the farm 
"y to the central factory. Its machinery is a thing of the past—or 
; rather a thing for the industrial museum of the present. Its 
hope of remaining in the sugar industry rests upon its adjust- 
; ment with some central system of manufacturing. Otherwise 

4 it is stated that even in Jamaica, where the larger estates are ] 
admirably equipped, fully 50 per cent. of the smaller estates will 

be abandoned within a few years at current prices for sugar. 


1Ibid., App. A., Sec. 400. *Ibid., p. 100. 
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For the larger estates the situation is somewhat different. 
Trinidad, it is said, has taken advantage of the most modern 
improvements in boilers, furnaces, multiple evaporators, crush- 
ing mills and other machinery, and most of the estates are now 
fully equipped for producing the best qualities of sugar at the 
cheapest possible rates.‘ Of the thirty-nine estates, only seven 
make common muscovado sugar, averaging about 2,000 tons each; 
six made centrifugal sugar (raw), averaging 5,500 each; and 
the other twenty-six make vacuum pan sugar. Twenty years 
ago just about the same amount of sugar was made from ninety 
different estates. This tendency works well where the estates 
are large enough and where an adequate supply of indentured 
labor can be secured. But in Jamaica, where there are a great 
many small proprietors, the situation is quite different. Next 
to Grenada, Jamaica shows least signs of suffering from a collapse 
of the sugar industry. Diversified industries, a typically pros- 
perous peasantry and the presence of a progressive spirit in the 
management of the large estates—these put this colony in the 
front rank of tropical enterprise. “There are 70,000 holdings 
of less than five acres each.”* There small proprietors profit by 
the methods of the large estates and the experiments of, the 
Botanical Station. 

There are no less than 6,000 small mills in this island alone. 
The peasant proprietor grinds his own canes. To him economic 
independence is a status he is loth to give up. Yet it is a most 
expensive thing to maintain. He gets little more than 50 per 
cent. of the available sugar-juice from the cane and about 50 
per cent. of the available raw sugar from the juice. As a 
cultivator of canes he excels the large estates which depend on 
coolie labor; but as a manufacturer of sugar he is far less suc- 
cessful than the large estate which, with its improved machinery, 
gets from 50 to 95 per cent. of the available sugar from the 
product of the fields. 

These few facts suggest the main outlines of the existing 
situation in the older sugar lands of the British American tropics. 
It is evident that a new division of labor lies at the basis of a 
more economical development of these sugar properties. If this 


'Ibid., App. A, Sec. 134. 2 Tbid., p. 61. 
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is successfully incorporated into the reorganized cane industry 
without undue delay, there seems to be little doubt but 
that the cane-sugar can sustain itself against the beet-sugar 
industry. Of course there are many sections now nominally 
devoted to cane-growing which will not figure in the recon- 
structed industry; but there are other districts not now under 
cultivation, which the introduction of improved manufacturing 
appliances, cultivating arrangements and transport economies will 
bring into use. The whole industry is really in process of tran- 
sition out of an agricultural into the rank of a manufactur- 
ing industry on a large scale. It is to such fundamental 
economies that we must look for improvement in the present 
embarrassed condition of tropical sugar production; these 
savings supplemented by the superior cultivation of “cane-farm- 
ing,” as an expert but different branch of the business, will 
go far to tip the scale in favor of cane-sugar in the markets of 
the West. 

The progress of these productive economies depends directly 
upon the two systems of labor and land tenure—the coolie sys- 
tem of indentured labor brought from the East Indies, to labor 
on the larger estates, and the system of peasant proprietors or 
tenure by natives of negro blood. In the present crisis there 
is no prospect of the existing area of cultivation being main- 
tained. As sugar lands fall out of cultivation they can either 
be sold in small lots to natives or rented at low rates to small 
cultivators. Though the existence of a class of small pro- 
prietors among the population is a source of both economic 
and political strength, their settlement on the land has not 
been viewed with favor in the past by those persons inter- 
ested in sugar estates. “What suited them best,” says the 
West India Royal Commission in its reports, “was a large supply 
of laborers, entirely dependent on being able to work on the 
estates, and, consequently, subject to their control and willing 
to work at low rates of wages. But it seems to us that no 
reform affords so good a prospect for the permanent welfare in 
the future of the West Indies as the settlement of the laboring 
population on the land as small peasant proprietors; and in many 
places this is the only means by which the population can in 
future be supported” (p. 17). 
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These two systems of labor—coolie indenture and cane-farm- 
ing by small cultivators—have to be relied on to cultivate a supply 
of canes for the sugar-mills. The fall of sugar prices has affected 
the small mills most unfavorably. On the other hand, the dis- 
inclination on the part of the public authorities to sanction any 
considerable increase in coolie recruits, limits the customary 
supply of labor for the large estates. This is due to the tendency 
of the proprietors of the large sugar estates, in whose interest 
the indentured labor was imported, to shift the burden of caring 
for and returning these laborers, in case the estates now employ- 
ing them should be abandoned. Every shrinkage of cane area 
under cultivation not only tends to discourage further importa- 
tion of labor, but also tends to place the labor already on hand 
upon the land as the most economica: way out of the dilemma 
between social disorder and further depression. As long as the 
coolie labor system ruled the situation—from 1845 to 1885—the 
small proprietor would neither give up his little mill nor would 
the large proprietor have any need for the superior cultivation 
of the peasantry. Now that it is becoming clear that the whole 
sugar industry is laboring under a serious disadvantage by having 
to depend upon imported labor, the readjustment of the large 
sugar factory to the small cane farm is beginning to point the 
way to a permanent solution. 

This solution lies prospectively in the establishmert of central 
factories and their economical adaptation to the farms on which 
they must rely for their canes. This development is generally 
in its incipient stages in the West Indies, though it has become 
fully established elsewhere, most successfully as for example, 
in Queensland. But the past has sufficiently proved that, as 
Dr. Nichoils has said, “sugar can now be made to pay only when 
the manufacture is conducted on so large a scale as to require 
enormous expenditure and very complicated machinery. The 
system of usines, or central factories, is being introduced into 
various parts of the West Indies, and it promises to do much 
good, in a general way, to those tropical planters who, without 
much capital, are desirous of cultivating the cane. The usines 
buy the canes from the planters at remunerative prices and so 
the agriculturist has only to confine his attention to proper agri- 
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cultural matters. This is as it should be, for the double system 
of carrying on the business of a cultivator and a manufacturer 
is not likely, in these days, to be followed with success. 

He should be content to raise the canes on his land, and to allow 
the manufacturer to make the sugar. The planter will then raise 
better and more abundant crops, and the manufacturer will make 
better and cheaper sugar. In a large factory, scientific matters 
can receive due attention, and the management must be cheaper 
and more effective than it can possibly be in many of the small 
‘sugar works.’ ””? 

The central factory system, which is the next step in the 
development of the sugar industry in the British West Indies, 
can not rely wholly as yet upon the small proprietor or the small 
tenancy in any form to supply an adequate amount of canes for 
the large mills. The situation is here similar to that in the beet- 
sugar districts of Europe. The small farmers or peasantry are 
loth to make contracts for a period of several years in advance 
to supply canes at a fixed rate per ton. The rate is established 
from year to year and the certainty of getting canes at all is not 
by any means guaranteed for the future, in view of a contract 
that may be broken off at the end of any season. With a capital 
of $250,000 tied up in a new factory—it hardly pays to manufac- 
ture ona smaller scale than this—some source of cane supply must 
be assured the enterprise other than that the small farm affords. 
Hence the larger estates, singly or consolidated, must for some 
time to come, in many quarters rely on coolie cultivation under 
control of the central factory. Even though the cost of the canes 
be greater, as is generally the case, by coolie labor than by peasant 
farming, the central factory will have to pay this premium in 
order to make sure of a considerable proportion of the required 
canes to keep its plant at work from year to year.” 

There are two tendencies which favor a more economical cor- 
relation of the factory and the cane-farm. There is a growing 
reluctance, in most places, both on the part of imported and 
native labor, to work for wages on the large estates. As soon 
as indentured labor is free it gravitates toward some form of 


' Nicholls, Tropical Agriculture, Ch. V. 
* Report of the W. I. R. Commission, p. 36. 
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tenancy of land out of which it may make a livelihood. Only a 
minor proportion of the coolies ever return to the East, in spite 
of their right to a free passage. They generally settle upon the 
land, and their descendants eschew wages as a badge of ser- 
vility; though when once settled, they are glad to have the 
opportunity to work on estates occasionally, because they do not 
thereby lose their status as landholders. The native population 
is in substantially the same position, though it is much less 
inclined to continuous labor, is unreliable enough to leave its 
employers in the most critical point of the cane-harvesting sea- 
son, and is more difficult to manage when it is willing to work. 
Yet these people are hardly at fault. They have taken to the 
land in self-defense in the precarious state of the sugar industry, 
and have been forced to rely on their own resources. The supply 
of labor is apparently adequate if not superabundant, and yet 
it is not available as wage-labor, simply because the laborers 
have the alternative of rejecting wages and electing to live out 
of their own industry on the as yet unoccupied land. With this 
has come, when properly encouraged, a superior class of rural 
proprietors capable of competing successfully with the estates in 
cane cultivation, provided they have not been made to bear too 
much of the risk involved in their experimental relation with 
the central factory.1. Factories generally prosper where cane- 
farming prevails, until drought, low prices for canes, and general 
discouragement kill the slowly acquired enterprise of the peasan- 
try, who then live on the products of their own lands, cultivate 
enough canes to buy a few household goods, or quit growing 
them entirely until higher prices at the factory furnish induce- 
ments to begin again. ‘“‘Cane-farming,”’ says the acting Gov- 
ernor of Trinidad, “will go a long ways towards saving the 
sugar industry if properly carried out and encouraged.” 

The other tendency, favoring the adjustment of the factory and 
the cane-farm for the more economical production of sugar, 
is seen in the increasing difficulty of depending on an additional 
supply of indentured labor. Many parts of the British West 
Indies are already overpopulated by imported coolies. The coolie 
system was the outgrowth of the necessities of the large estate 


1Ibid., p. 102. 
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system of production, subsequent to the emancipation of negro 
slaves. Any further importation would inevitably increase the 
unproductive portion of the population, for which the authorities 
must be responsible in case of the collapse of the sugar industry. 
The local authorities are therefore rarely willing to sanction any 
further immigration from the East. Moreover, the sugar indus- 
try itself is considered as laboring under great disadvantage on 
account of its dependence upon indentured labor. It is proving 
to be a millstone about the neck of the estates themselves, as 
well as a drain on the revenues of the several colonies. The 
estate, under this system, has to pay passage both ways for each 
coolie immigrant, and to pay regular wages besides for a period 
of years specified in the contract made under governmental 
approval and enforced with scrupulous fidelity against the 
employer and for the protection of the immigrant. In British 
Guiana each coolie costs the estate importing him $147.50 round 
trip for passage money, besides the yearly wages, regardless of 
the state of the sugar industry. One-third of the population of 
the colony is coolie, and 79 per cent. of the people engaged in 
the sugar business belong to the same class... The same propor- 
tion of the population of this colony is said to be of an unproduc- 
tive character, in the sense that it adds nothing to the general 
wealth of the community.” Even though the existence of the 
sugar industry, on its present scale, is in some colonies dependent 
upon this indentured labor, that does not imply that any further 
increase in importation under present conditions will figure in the 
question. 

From the standpoint of agricultural policy, therefore, two 
complementary systems of cane-cultivation are developing, both 
of which are still necessary for progress in the higher utilization 
of labor and land. The large estate makes its main business 
manufacturing, but stands for progressive agriculture. The 
peasant excels in cane cultivation alone. 

Hence it is not difficult to see just how such economies in 
production will inure to the gain of the sugar industry. For 
agriculture it involves the transition from the extensive, semi- 


*Ibid., App. A, Secs. 25 and 38. 
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slave methods of cultivation to the intensive control of the 
resources of the soil. This means the better selection of lands, 
the adoption of improved methods of manuring, the use of 
improved varieties of cane, according to the different qualities 
of soils, the immunity of the plants from fungus diseases and 
destructive insects, and improvement in the juice-yielding capacity 
of the plant, both in quantity and chemical quality. In this 
last mentioned item alone, the most progressive planters in British 
Guiana have been able to get a yield of 15 to 26 per cent. more 
sugar, from inaproved varieties of cane on the same soil and 
under the same conditions, than they had previously been able to 
get from the old Bourbon canes." 

The weakest feature in the whole West Indian sugar situation 
is not simply agricultural; nor are the labor forces responsible 
for the present distressed condition of these colonies. It is in 
the manufacturing processes that the real cause of the lack of 
prosperity has to be sought.2 The factory is after all the 
feature which decides the future of this industry. Its manage- 
ment and methods control the entire policy and so determine the 
direction of development as well as the rate of progress. If then 
the factories are managed to the general advantage of those who 
supply the canes, rather than for the maximum immediate advan- 
tage of outside capitalists, the consolidation of estates would 
inevitably follow, the settlement of the better class of blacks upon 
the small holdings into which these estates are divisible would 
readily ensue, and the construction of tram lines to coordinate 
these holdings with the central factory, as is the case in Cuba, in 
Egypt, and in Queensland, would put the industry in a position 
to get its raw materials at a comparatively low cost. But the 
advantages of all economies of organization and division of labor, 
of superior natural resources and scientific agriculture are prac- 
tically non-existent for factories which refuse or fail to take 
advantage of improvements that alone can place the industry 
they serve upon a practical and scientific basis of competitive 
efficiency. 

It is hard to realize how utterly wasteful many of the existing 


'Ibid., p. 86. 
*Clark, Commercial Cuba, p. 212, quoting British Consular Report. 
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methods of sugar manufacture are in the British West Indies, 
as compared with what one sees on the Continent, in Java, in 
Hawaii, or on the best managed estates in Cuba. In Antigua, 
the governmental head of the Leeward Islands, for example, ‘the 
methods and appliances in use for muscovado sugar have under- 
gone little change during the last two hundred years”; yet “by 
the introduction of good machinery and proper manufacturing 
processes sugar could probably be produced at cheaper rates than 
in any other part of the world.” In the opinion of competent 
judges this island loses annually in sugar wasted by antiquated 
processes of manufacture an amount equal in value to half of 
its total export.! 

St. Kitts-Nevis have together one hundred and _ thirty-six 
estates, only one of which produces vacuum pan sugar; the 
others confine themselves to common muscovado, or the lowest 
marketable product. <A typical estate in Nevis gets only 60 per 
cent. of juice from canes, though 80 or go is a good 
average. The sugar derived from this yield of juice by the old 
processes is but 6.32 per cent., whereas by improved methods 
widely in use elsewhere 7.25 per cent. is ordinarily obtained. 
In other words, it takes sixteen tons of canes to make a ton of 
raw sugar by the old muscovado process; by the vacuum pan 
process it takes 13.79 tons of canes per ton of sugar of a much 
superior quality in the classification of the market; while by cen- 
tral factories it is admitted that ten or eleven tons of a like grade 
of cane will yield a ton of sugar. There is, therefore, a loss 
due to low standard of manufacturing efficiency varying from 
14 to 31 per cent. in weight alone, to say nothing about differ- 
ence in commercial quality between common muscovado and 
vacuum pan product.* 

Manufacturing conditions in Montserrat are even more defec- 
tive than in St. Kitts-Nevis. The loss by defective processes 
is estimated at from 30 to 50 per cent. Consequently the indus- 
try is in danger of extinction; prices for some time have been 
below cost of production. Wind power and water power are 
still used in about half of the mills for crushing canes. This 
gives a much lower crushing power than the steam mills possess. 


'Report W. I. R. Com., App. K, Secs. 341-343. 2 Ibid., Sec. 336. 
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Such an establishment has little chance of survival in competi- 
tion with a factory of modern equipment, except perchance 
as a subsidiary feature of farm enterprise. In this case the 
sugar is sold by the barrel to the large factories or large estates, 
or enters into local consumption. Though only a small propor- 
tion of the total, it represents that portion which is produced 
at the greatest disadvantage on the margin of manufacturing 
efficiency. 

In Dominica the level of efficiency has fallen lower still. Only 
the commonest grade of raw sugar is made. The employment 
of scientific principles, according to an official expert’s report, 
is unheard of here in the manufacture of a high grade of product. 
The multiplicity of small factories and the wastefulness of 
methods so-enhance the cost of production as to suspend opera- 
tions entirely. Professor Harrison describes the manufacture of 
sugar in St. Vincent as being in a most deplorably backward state. 
Water mills are almost universally used and the clarifying pro- 
cesses are indifferently attended to. Grenada now produces 
sugar simply for distilling purposes, and in 1895 actually 
imported 500,000 pounds for its own consumption. Tobago 
uses steam power for crushing on only one-half of its estates. 
And so generally in the smaller islands—the improvements in 
manufacture have not kept pace with those in other sugar-pro- 
ducing communities. With a declining level of prices many 
more of these small mills will disappear, because even the local 
supply will be met from outside. 

In the four larger colonies, however, a much higher level of 
industrial efficiency prevails. The estates are larger and the scale 
of production much more extensive. Technical improvements 
have displaced the primitive methods of former years. In British 
Guiana the average return of sugar for the colony taken as a 
whole runs as high as 9 per cent. of the weight of canes. Here 
the net cost of producing a ton of sugar has been reduced from 
$77.82 in 1883-84 to $43.56 in 1895-96. This reduction took 
place mainly in the cost of manufacture, though the cost of cul- 
tivation has also fallen, especially in wages paid to field labor. 
Taking each reduction separately, the cost of manufacturing has 
been reduced 51.4 per cent. in the period, and the cost of cultiva- 
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tion 32.8 per cent. And the total reduction corresponds almost 
exactly with the fall in the average price of sugar for the period 
under consideration. The gross output, in spite of declining 
values, is just about what it was fifteen years ago. Nevertheless 
the limits of economy and improvements seem to have been 
reached. The report of Dr. Morris on the agricultural resources 
of British Guiana concludes “that as regards the general suit- 
ability of the soil for the cultivation of sugar-cane, as regards the 
methods of cultivation and manuring pursued during the last 
fifteen years, and as regards the character of the machinery and 
skill devoted to the manufacture of sugar, British Guiana occupies 
a high position as compared with other cane-growing countries. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that with present prices the margin 
of profit is reduced to a minimum. Where the soil is exception- 
ally good, and with a succession of good seasons, the best 
equipped factories may still survive, but no provision can be made 
for bad seasons, other unfavorable conditions, and the outlook 
for the colony as a whole cannot be regarded as of a promising 
character.” 

In Trinidad the product is largely of a superior quality. Half 
of the exports are sugar products. The majority of the estates 
are provided with modern machinery and are said to be fairly 
equipped to produce sugar by the most approved processes. 
Out of thirty-nine estates, twenty-six make 86 per cent. of 
the total crop, all of which is vacuum pan sugar. The quality 
of the product is therefore superior, and out of a total export of 
53,822 tons, only 3,850 tons were common muscovado. This 
puts Trinidad on a different plane as a sugar-producing colony, 
so far as prices are concerned. Nevertheless there is likely to be 
a very considerable shrinkage in the area of cultivation at present 
prices. The Governor-General estimated in 1897 that within 
three years, under existing conditions, the industry would be 
reduced by one-half. Since then prices have improved some- 
what, and improved trade relations have arisen to the advantage 
of the sugar business. This business has profited also by 
the tendency to promote the non-sugar industries of the 
island. Like Trinidad, Jamaica has productive possibilities 


'Ibid., App. A, Sec. 33. 
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of primary importance apart from the course of the sugar 
market. Jamaica’s alternative is rum distilled from sugar. 
Rum is distilled on one hundred and _ thirty-eight out of 
one hundred and forty-eight estates, a ton of sugar yielding 
one hundred gallons of rum. The manufacture of rum has in 
recent years been more profitable than the sugar industry. The 
latter is in a somewhat backward condition as to quality of 
product; only two estates produce vacuum pan sugar, eighty- 
four produce open pan centrifugal and forty others nothing but 
common muscovado. Of these estates, ninety-five use steam 
power, thirty-eight water power and four cattle power. The 
large number of small mills must cause the cost of production 
to vary much and to average comparatively high. 

Anything like a reliable average cost of production in so large 
and varied a group of producers is out of the question. The 


figures we get vary greatly in value, but are still to be taken as 


the estimates of those most intimate with the business. British 
Guiana produces raw sugar at an average net cost of $43.56 per 
ton. Barbados produces muscovado at an average cost of $41.66, 
though the market price for that crop was a dollar less than this 
average cost. The experiments of the chemical expert show that 
this loss might have readily been turned into a gain of $2.68 per 
ton by the economies of the central factory system.’ The cost 
of production in Trinidad varies from $29 04 to $48.40 per ton. 
The average price of standard unrefined imported into the United 
Kingdom for the same year was $54.69. Even though beet- 
sugar brought $3.25? per ton less than cane-sugar, there still 
seems to be a good margin left for profit at this cost, because 
the best qualities and grades of cane-sugar do not compete as 
directly as the common kinds with the beet-sugar. It must be 
remembered, however, that a larger proportion of West Indian 
sugar is probably produced under disadvantages peculiar to anti- 
quated methods and hence at an unnecessarily high cost. At 
the other end of the scale of cost stands Grenada, where industrial 
progress has kept pace with falling prices. But between this 
level and that of the small mills of Barbados, in which 4o per 
cent. of the sugar is lost by the old muscovado process, there 


'Ibid., App. A, Sec. 110. *Tbid., p. 4. 
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is a difference in cost from which the small mill, under present 
conditions of competition, has to get its profit or perish. 

The question of future policy has a far wider meaning than the 
fortunes of a numerous class of antiquated sugar mills. To 
Great Britain the purchasing power of her colonies is a matter 
of primary importance; and this depends on their industrial 
prosperity. It has been her policy to promote this in various 
ways. Consequently Great Britain still holds the second place 
among states producing cane-sugar. The policy of the eastern 
dependencies of the empire toward sugar production is likely to 
react upon the policy now in process of formation for the western 
ones. Australia, for example, advances public funds to her sugar 
factories at low rates of interest and on easy terms of payment. 
Indian investors in sugar-cane culture and manufacture are pro- 
tected by a countervailing duty,’ and in Egypt the government 
is the real capitalist behind much of the extraordinary develop- 
ment there reached. The fact that in India the production of 
a domestic supply is the burden of the sugar policy, while in the 
West production for a foreign market is the ruling object, cannot 
be relied upon to prevent the imperial government from putting 
the West Indian sugar industry in a position to take care of 
itself in the world’s market. The soul of political allegiance 
on the part of most of these colonies is wrapped up in the sugar 
question. Out of the present travail of depression a development 
on a more enduring economic basis is absolutely necessary to the 
future usefulness of these colonies to the empire. 

The economic conditions of which a developmental policy must 
take account may be summarized as follows: This time-honored 
industry has come to the end of an old régime and for its continu- 
ance a new basis of organization must be found. In spite of the 
almost exhaustless resources of the soil, of the superabundance 
of labor and the cheap means of communication, which the 
islands possess with one another, and with the outside world, 
this industry has not succeeded in holding its own, but 1s 
really in fear of almost total extinction under lower prices. 
Under these conditions capital has ceased to seek investment, 


‘Since March 20, 1899. 
*U. S. Consular Report, Vol. 46 (1894), pp. 38-44. 
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except in establishments in control of men and operated by 
methods of modern standards of efficiency. Excepting gold from 
British Guiana and asphalt from Trinidad, West Indian indus- 
tries are almost exclusively agricultural. There is no prospect 
of manufacturing as an alternative to agriculture. Hence any 
successful policy must have the best kind of an agricultural basis 
on which the whole future prosperity is to rest. 

The question of policy here divides itself into two questions— 
that of the internal development of the islands and that of com- 
mercial relations with external markets. These are two com- 
plemental aspects of the same policy. On the question of internal 
policy likewise two lines are open: (a) That of restoring the 
sugar industry to a condition in which it can be profitably car- 
ried on. (b) The substitution of other profitable agricultural 
industries for the culture of sugar-cane. 

If the first of these lines be followed, one main difficulty will 
be to get sufficient capital to carry it out. Appeals to imperial 
sense of duty will not cause capital to flow hither. Even Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s offer’ to invest £1,000,000 in West Indian 
enterprises would not go far enough to reach a restoration 
under present conditions. Undoubtedly adequate capital at a 
low rate of interest is one of the things needful to restore 
many of the sugar estates to cultivation by consolidating them 
under the control of central factories of large capacity. The peas- 
ant proprietor could profit much by popular loan-banks. But the 
credit of the colonial governments has suffered much with the 
past and prospective decline of the sugar industry, and the 
imperial guarantee is very difficult to obtain. The real difficulty, 
however, lies deeper than the simple scarcity of capital. That 
is only a symptom of a remoter cause. The fundamental need 
of almost the entire West Indies is the application of scientific 
methods to the cultivation of cane lands. It is true that there 
is not a little excellent farming, but it is not universal enough 
to favorably affect the level of the cost of production of sugar 
in competition with the superior methods of other countries. 
“If the sugar planters had taken as much care to improve the 
quality of their canes, as the European and the American horti- 


1London Review, Dec. 10, 1898, p. 5. 
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culturists have done to improve their fruit trees, by this time 
the sugar-cane would have been so much improved that its 
greatly increased yield would have preserved the industry from 
much of the misfortune that has come upon it.’”! 

But methods do not improve without men. The key to the 
whole situation in the policy of restoration of sugar lies not in 
supposing that the land is worn out, nor that labor is inefficient, 
or even in assuming that capital is not available. The fact is 
rather that the business capacity of these communities as far as it 
relates to agricultural policy is worn out.? It is less so of manu- 
facturers dependent on agriculture. But it is generally true that 
the business ability to be found there has proved itself incapable of 
utilizing the economic resources at its command and for that very 
reason cannot command capital, nor control labor nor organize its 
wealth of agricultural resources. The headmaster of the high 
school in Jamaica confirms this analysis, which applies generally. 
He writes: “At present whenever a Jamaica proprietor wishes 
to improve his cultivation and the method of handling almost 
any product, he has to get his agents from abroad, and yet, in 
face of this, surprise is expressed that the intelligent Jamaica 
youth turns away from agriculture. He has at present no oppor- 
tunity of being trained to become available, of being fitted to fill 
the most useful and best paid posts or of being prepared to meet 
foreign competition; his own prospect is that of being a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, and seeing all agricultural work 
which requires scientific training monopolized by outsiders.”* 

If the sugar industry is to be restored, there are three other 
economies that must be attended to—economies which are wholly 
internal to this group of colonies. In the first place, the enormous 
loss in the quantity of sugar recoverable from canes must be pre- 
vented. In many cases this economy alone would restore 
establishments to a profitable basis. An average crop of canes 
in British Guiana, for example, is thirty tons per acre; this yields 
twenty-five tons of juice, of which 15 to 18 per cent. is crystalliza- 
ble sugar; but the best factories get only 6 or 7 per cent. The 


‘Nicholls, 7Zropical Agriculture, Ch. V. 
*The West Indian Agitation. By Harold Cox. London, 1898, p. 5. 
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second line of improvement consists in bettering the marketable 
quality of the sugar. The common muscovado has ceased to be 
profitable to many producers; such as have no facilities for a 
better grade of product must put a low grade or none upon the 
market. The advantage is much in favor of the superior grade 
in the competitive markets. Where this has been a feature of 
the sugar industry, as in the case of Trinidad, a much less acute 
condition of depression prevails; indeed, the industry is here 
able to take care of itself. A third class of internal improve- 
ments includes a more rational land policy by which the settle- 
ment of the surplus population may be accomplished on the crown 
lands or on the estates that have fallen out of cultivation. 
Another measure is the establishment of better facilities for com- 
munication among the different colonics, so that the surplus labor 
and products of one colony may readily reach the markets where 
a scarcity exists. As things are now, some communities have 
a double supply of labor while others have a scarcity. These 
facilities, with agricultural banks, adapted to the needs of the cane 
farmer, lie at the basis of any policy to restore the sugar industry 
to a position in which it can hold its own. 

Quite as necessary in a permanent policy, and of the utmost 
immediate importance in the pending crisis in the West Indies, 
is the question of forming favorable commercial arrangements 
with foreign markets. This is the part of the new policy to 
which the imperial authorities are giving positive encourage- 
ment.’ The reciprocity treaties between the British West Indies 
and the United States now being concluded will give the sugar 
products of the former a double advantage as long as the counter- 
vailing duty on bounty-fed sugar is maintained by the United 
States. This alone ought to give a considerable impetus to the 
policy of restoration of West Indian sugar industry, and at the 
same time stimulate the development of alternative industries. 
Simultaneously with the reciprocity treaties the imperial govern- 
ment has contracted for subsidized steamship lines between the 
West Indies and the British ports on the one hand and Canadian 
ports on the other. These contracts call for fortnightly trips 
and run for a period of five years. The subsidy is $10,000 a 
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year, the imperial government to pay the half of that amount. 
This policy is evidently aimed at the isolation which has gone far 
to ruin these colonies. Political considerations have forced this 
plan upon the home authorities; because it is evident since the 
Spanish-American war that unless Great Britain does more than 
she has been doing for her West Indian possessions, they are 
likely, of commercial necessity, to seek political affiliation with 
the United States. ‘ 

As for the other policy—that of abandoning the sugar indus- 
try for alternative industries of an agricultural character—the 
time is not ripe and it cannot be done in a year. The single 
crop system seldom leads to the largest net returns, it is true; 
and the tendency is slowly away from cane-growing on less 
favored lands toward concentration upon the most favored dis- 
tricts for sugar production. Certainly in a territory where 
only 7.22 per cent. of the cultivatable area is actually in use 
there is room for variety in the employment of capital and labor. 
As Adam Smith pointed out in his memorable chapter on the 
division of labor, diversification of industries requires a widening 
range of market. And this is precisely what the newer policy 
means for these colonies. It simply spells opportunity—oppor- 
tunity for regular access to several different markets with the 
products they now have to offer. Diversification will doubtless 
come with time. But the need of the hour is relief under present 
conditions. 

There are those who see little prospect of improvement in 
cane-sugar, because of the enormous gain made in beet-sugar 
during the past twenty years. In all this time the British West 
Indies have maintained the level of their average output of sugar, 
in hopes that in the near future the beet-sugar bounties would 
be abolished. Meanwhile the bounties have become a fixed 
feature of the world’s sugar situation. Hence the policy that 
succeeds must reckon with them as such, for the present at least. 
The causes of the depression are internal—agricultural and indus- 
trial rather than commercial; and the remedies must be of a 
like character. Any other policy must become the sport of out- 
side circumstances.! Capital will follow business capacity to 
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the British West Indies as readily as to any other cane-sugar 
fields, under equivalent opportunity for its profitable use. Of 
other economic resources they have more than enough for present 
needs. Fresh initiative, a better grade of organizing ability, and 
a prudent adaptability to changes in the long run must out- 
weigh the advantage of export bounties. European bounties may 
have occasioned distress in not a few of the tropical sugar coun- 
tries, but no country has yet been found in which these much- 
abused bounties have been the cause of the failure on the part 
of the tropical sugar industry to develop. Under precisely the 
same conditions cane-growing has prospered in hundreds of other 
tropical localities, by attention to improved methods of culture 
and manufacture. If the British West Indies fail to do this, it is 
because those who are responsible for development persist in 
standing in their own light. 
JoHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 
New York City. 
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NOTES. 


Social Economy at the Paris Exposition. The study of 
the exhibits in the field of social economy at the Paris Exposition 
is tiresome and often provoking. The materials are scattered 
through several buildings, are in many instances badly classified or 
not easily accessible, and are mixed with much advertising matter. 
One finds, for example, the material relating to the American negro 
in one building, and that relating to the American Indian in another, 
the exhibit of Hampton Institute being thus divided into two parts. 
A chart giving the per capita expenditure of boards of health in 
the United States is found next to a display of Swedish stoves; 
and the tables of female criminality in Boston are near neighbors 
to a group of American bath-tubs. In the United States exhibit, 
the most prominent place is accorded to the blazing display of a 
New York insurance company; while a case apparently devoted 
to statistical charts turns out on examination to be filled with the 
advertising matter of type-writer and sewing machine concerns. 
Moreover, relatively, considerable space—where space is very 
precious—is devoted to photographs of railways, which would 
seem to have been more appropriately housed in the trans- 
portation section. We are not disposed to blame anyone 
for all this; the insufficient space accorded to the department 
of social economy, the obvious difficulty of defining clearly its 
limits and classifying its contents, the inclusion of this group—in 
the case of the United States—within that of education, as well 
as the inevitable though lamentable pressure, on all such occasions, 
of commercial and political interests, will go far toward explaining 
and perhaps excusing this condition of things. But it is none the 
less unfortunate. 

Nevertheless, no previous exposition has contained anything like 
the same amount of material illustrative of social conditions and 
activities, as this. The Palais de l’Economie sociale, et des Con- 
grés—which, by the way, was itself built by several codperative 
societies—contains on the ground floor exhibits from thirteen 
countries, on the first floor several assembly rooms for the use of 
the various congresses which meet during the summer, and in the 
basement a small, unattractive and inaccessible space allotted to the 
Ecole Internationale, whose officers and lecturers are engaged in 
the laudable but discouraging effort to make the treasures of the 
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Exposition available for the instruction of the multitudes who visit 
it. Of this Palais, France has reserved for her own exhibit half 
of the ground floor, besides the walls of the stair cases and assembly 
halls, thus leaving scarcely more than a third for other countries. 
In this absurdly inadequate space, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, Hungary, Portugal, Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland and the United States have gathered a large amount of 
instructive though miscellaneous matter. Germany, with character- 
istic discreetness and thoroughness, confines herself mostly to a 
single subject, and makes an admirable display of the methods and 
latest results of her system of workingmen’s insurance. Italy sends 
an attractive collection of the statistical and other government pub- 
lications for which she has such repute among scholars. Switzer- 
land devotes much of her space to temperance, the peace move- 
ment and the Red Cross Society. The British section contains, 
among other things, a fine set of diagrams contributed by the Charity 
Organization Society of London, and Mr. Booth’s unique social 
map of that city, some twenty feet square. France, which alone 
has space enough, has a very large collection of charts, diagrams, 
maps, models, photographs and printed reports, exceedingly sugges- 
tive pedagogically, and covering such themes as the housing of the 
working classes, apprenticeship, the education and protection of 
workingmen’s children, private and public enterprises for the wel- 
fare of the people, profit sharing, codperative associations, trades 
unions, provident institutions, insurance and employers’ assistance. 
The United States section contains an excellent set of charts mainly 
illustrative of the geography of production, exhibits by the Ameri- 
can Library Association—which would have more appropriately and 
advantageously been placed in the education section—by the League 
for Social Service, the Tenement House Committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, the Commercial Museum of Phila- 
delphia, and the Labor Bureaus of Washington and of all of the 
States where they exist. Perhaps the most orderly and effective 
exhibit is that relative to the progress and present condition of the 
negro race in America ; this, and the exhibit of the American Library 
Association, attract much attention from European visitors. The 
American séction also contains a series of some twenty monographs, 
written by various authors and edited by Professor Herbert B. 
Adams and Richard Waterman, Jr., and covering such points in 
the social condition of the United States as it was thought would 
most interest foreign inquirers. The sections of hygiene and pub- 
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lic charities, instead of being associated with that of social economy, 
as they manifestly should have been. are placed in an unfrequented 
gallery in the Champs de Mars, on the other side of the Seine. The 
Hawaiian exhibit is installed in the Trocadero. 

Although the list of awards is not given out, it is understood that 
the United States will receive a larger number, and of higher grade, 
in the department of social economy, than any other country, after 
France. It is likely that many of the exhibits will go to increase 
the already important collections of the Musée Sociale, which owes 
its useful existence to the Exposition of 1889; and it is certain, 
considering the qualifications of those who have been selected to 
prepare them, that when the official reports appear, they will be 
of decided and permanent value. One may, perhaps, also mention 
here the exhibit made by the city of Paris, though this is installed in 
another building, and does not technically belong to the section of 
social economy. The student of municipal affairs in particular, and 
the sociologist in general, will be apt to find this the most interesting 


and instructive single feature of the Exposition. 
W. F. B. 


French ‘‘Assimilation.’’ A colonial study,’ having particular 
reference to French methods of dealing with indigenous races, has 
recently been published by Léopold de Saussure, an author who 
seems to be able to take an unprejudiced and dispassionate view 
of his country’s policy. Inasmuch as most works on colonization 
treat this question of racial contact fragmentarily and with scant 
attention, the present volume is somewhat unique. Though it has 
to do chiefly with the colonial policy and experiences of the French, 
the study is constructed on lines which make it valuable to any 
colonizing people. 

The treatment is psychological in so far as the author insists 
upon the hereditary character of the mental traits of races and 
regards the various social phenomena, such as language, institutions, 
etc., as emanations of the type of mind peculiar to the people which 
exhibits them. In adopting these axioms, de Saussure avowedly, 
though with discretion, follows the lead of Gustave Le Bon. From 
the premises stated, the @ priori deduction is, that language, institu- 
tions, etc., having developed through slow accumulation, genera- 
tion by generation, cannot be hastily altered or supplanted by alien 


1 Psychologie de la colonisation frangaise dans ses rapports avec les Sociétés 
Indigénes, Paris, 1899. 
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systems, evolved by a higher culture-stage. This thesis the author 
undertakes to sustain from the history of the colonial experiences 
of the French. 

The nations derived from the Latin stock have ever been sharply 
distinguished from other colonizing peoples; where the Latins have 
clung to theory and system, the Dutch and Anglo-Saxons have 
regularly adapted their policy to existing conditions, with results 
which the world knows. The little dogmatism left in the English 
system is religious, of little effect and comparatively harmless ; 
sacerdotalism has been responsible for much of the ill-fortune of 
Spanish and Portuguese colonial ventures; but it was reserved for 
the French, in modern times, to carry theory to lengths in the politi- 
cal and social field. 

The French mind takes to cut-and-dried systems; the sense of 
symmetry and order which evolved the metric system is the same 
which was captivated by the doctrine of “assimilation.” This doc- 
trine finds its roots in the ideals of the school of dogmatists which 
preceded the Revolution; their well known ideas concerning the 
essential equality and reasonableness of all men became ingrained 
in the French mind, and have been dislodged by no experience, 
however bitter. Such an hypothesis regarding man would naturally 
imply, as a corollary, that lack of civilization and barbarism are 
due to mistaken or degenerate reasoning. Show the noble savages, 
who ages ago possessed the mentality to form a “social contract,” 
the picture of the highest (1. e. French) civilization and they will 
at once recognize their own faultiness, and with a deep sense of 
gratitude for generous aid bestowed,.mend their ways. The French 
mind, the author says, is so saturated with such idealism that all 
the faults of this unphilosophical and disastrous colonial system are 
imputed by them to this and that functionary, or to the fact that the 
system has not been applied radically enough. The French them- 
selves present an example in point of the inability of a people to 
observe the incompleteness and error of their own racial habits of 
thought. 

The results attained by the French in pursuing this policy of 
“assimilation” are often undignified and sometimes ridiculous. The 
author discusses assimilation through education, institutions, lan- 
guage, etc., and by the use of striking examples, demonstrates the 
futility of each method. He himself, however, does not favor a 
let-alone policy. He believes that, since all social phenomena rest 


upon the economic basis, general security of trade and mutual 
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confidence should first be established; and that there would follow 
upon this policy, which has the added advantage of being accept- 
able to the natives, a stimulation of new needs which would gradu- 
ally lead to an adoption of a more developed language, more elaborate 
institutions, etc.—a language and body of institutions commensurate 
with the larger demands of a more developed material civilization. 
The French have put the cart before the horse in attempting first of 
all to impose a developed system of judiciary, religion, etc.; they 
have thus wounded the natives, have inspired fear and distrust, to 
say nothing of hatred, and have thrown undeveloped societies into a 
chaos where old customs are gone, the new are not understood, 
and immorality supervenes. 

In the course of the study, especial attention is paid to the Romans 
in Gaul, the English in India, the Japanese, and to the status of the 
negroes and mulattoes in Haiti. The treatment is strong, practical 
and supported by well-chosen facts. 

ALBERT G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 





Railway Accidents in England. The Royal Commission 
appointed in May, 1899, to inquire into the causes of railway acci- 
dents and to report on the feasibility of rendering the occupation 
of railway employees less dangerous “having regard to the working 
of railways, the rules and regulations made, and the safety appli- 
ances used by railway companies,” rendered its report in January, 
of the present year. The Commission was appointed as a concession 
to the interests represented by the Board of Trade after the defeat 
of the bill introduced into Parliament by that body, requiring all 
railroad transportation companies to equip their trains with auto- 
matic couplers within a determinate time. The Commission 
appointed was a notable one, representing as it did the public inter- 
ests, the railways and the engineering profession by men of large 
experience and distinguished reputation: Lord James of Hereford, 
Viscount Hampden, Sir George E. Paget of the Midland Railway, 
Sir Guilford Molesworth, Sir Charles Scotter of the London and 
Southwestern Railway, the Honorable Ailwyn Edward Fellows, Sir 
John Wolfe-Barry, Sir Alfred Hickman, Major-General Hutchinson, 
Mr. H. H. S. Cunnyninghame, Mr. W. M. Ackworth, Professor 
Elliot, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Walter Hudson, and Mr. J. E. 
Ellis. 

The report investigated the facts and proposed certain remedies. 
The Commission found that in 1898, out of 534,141 railway 
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employees, 522 were killed and 12,826 were injured, while of 87,324 
workmen employed in especially dangerous situations, there were 
212 killed and 1,531 injured. That is, over two-fifths of the acci- 
dents occurred among about one-fifth of the employees. The 
following table, prepared by the Commission, discloses the danger 
to which the various classes of railway labor is subjected in com- 
parison with other so-called dangerous employments : 


PROPORTIONATE RISKS IN VARIOUS DANGEROUS TRADES. 





Killed from all Injury from all 
Description of Labor. causes per 1000 | causes per 1000 
employed. employed. 





Railway servants in general, excluding 
contractors’ men, clerks, mechanics.... 

Goods guards and brakemen 

Permanent-way men or platelayers 

Shunters 

Men porters (railway) 

Seamen (merchant service) 

Coalminers (underground) 


se 


31 
oI 
10 
78 
63 
Not known 
Not available 


Metalliferous mines (underground) 
oe (surface) 

Factories—Textile (males) 

“fi = (females) 

tg Non-textile (males) 

a si (females) 

Extraction of metals (males).. 
Ship-building (males) 
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In regard to automatic couplings, the Commission reports that “the 
condition of things taken as a whole may be said to be that the Euro- 
pean countries are in an experimental stage,” while in the United 
States on July 1, 1898, there were 70 per cent. of the cars equipped 
with automatic couplers which had served to materially diminish the 
accidents due to shunting and coupling. The Commission excuses 
the tardiness of the English railway companies in adopting the 
automatic coupling on the ground that (1) the system now in use 
on English railways is much less dangerous than that formerly used 
in the United States, and (2) for the very practical reason that no 
system of automatic coupling has as yet been devised suited to the 
English style of car. The Commission reports that while there 
seems to be no dearth of automatic couplers in the hands of the 
inventors, none of them have been put to the test of actual trial, 
and therefore recommend that the Board of Trade be authorized 
to appoint a Departmental Committee to work in connection with 
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the railway companies in devising and testing a coupling that may 
be adapted to the needs of the English transportation system. In 
their investigation the Commission found that there were many 
accidents occurring not due to the process of coupling or uncoup- 
ling which, with care and attention to minor details, might be much 
lessened. Hence it advises, among other things, “that there shall 
be steam or air brakes on all engines,” “that all stations or sidings 
where shunting operations are frequently carried on after dark 
shall be well and sufficiently lighted,” together with other devices 
likely to render the life of the employee more secure. 

The most significant feature of the report, however, is the proposal 
to class certain kinds of work on the railways as “dangerous trades” 
and therefore subject them to state regulation under the direction of 
the Board of Trade. Two interesting questions suggest themselves 
here: (1) Is the Commission advising an extension of the activity 
of the state, and (2) What would be the economic effects upon the 
industrial system, provided the state prescribes the conditions under 
which the railway companies may conduct the work of transporta- 
tion? <A glance at the table above, which is probably sufficiently 
accurate for our purposes, discloses the fact that railway employees 
in general are subject to approximately the same danger as miners, 
and that one special class of workmen, viz., shunters, to use the Eng- 
lish term, run about the same risk of being killed in the course of 
their employment as seamen in the merchant marine—an especially 
dangerous employment. Now the trade of merchant shipping and 
that of mining is controlled by the state owing to the dangers in 
connection with it. The state may prescribe under what conditions 
these trades may be carried on, may regulate and control the methods 
of working and the employment of machines and processes. To 
include the specially dangerous employment of railway service among 
those regulated by the state is, under these conditions, not an exten- 
sion of the functions of the state; it is rather harmonizing the 
functions of government by readjusting the laws which previously 
had failed to give equal protection to citizens employed in equally 
dangerous situations. 

The solution of the second question raised above is not so 
obvious. The railway transportation system is so complex, so 
delicately organized, that state regulation of the conditions under 
which it may be carried on might easily do more harm than good. 
The economic results of state supervision will depend almost entirely 
upon the spirit in which the Board of Trade enters upon the work 
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of regulation and the methods adopted by them in making their 
regulation effective. The unanimous testimony of the Commis- 
sioners, including the representatives of two of the great railway 
systems, is that “lives that could be saved are lost and men are 
injured unnecessarily,” and further that “it was proved to us that in 
cases where the Board of Trade, after inquiring into accidents, 
had made recommendations of a reasonable character to railway 
companies, some companies had readily complied with such recom- 
mendations, whilst others had refused compliance.” As is gener- 
ally true in such cases, a few roads have a large responsibility in 
the matter of accidents, and these are the very ones that fail to 
observe the recommendations of the Board of Trade. If the whole 
industry is obliged to suffer stringent regulations in order that a 
few badly managed roads may be disciplined into safeguarding the 
lives of their employees, it will add only one further instance of 
vicarious suffering to the long list that history recounts in the 
economic world. 

The responsibility of the railway companies to their workmen 
under the provisions of the Workingmen’s Compensation Act makes 
any movement likely to safeguard the lives of the employees appeal 
not only to the humane instincts of the companies, but to their 
financial interests as well. If the Board of Trade is able to secure 
the hearty coOperation of the well managed roads, which appear 
to be in a large majority, together with that of the public and the 
professional interests, the experiment of state regulation of the 
railway traffic will have large chance of success. At any rate, the 
further movements in this line will be watched with intense interest 
on this side the Atlantic as well as in the rest of the world. 

Maurice H. Rosrnson. 

Yale University. 


Experiment of the Russian Government in the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Spirituous Liquors. In January, 1895, 
the Russian government decided to make the experiment of 
taking into its own hands the manufacture and sale of spirit- 
uous liquors in four of the eastern provinces of the empire, 
and sufficient time has now elapsed to enable the effects of the 
change to become apparent. Under the new system it is necessary 
that cash be paid for the liquor and that none of it be drunk on the 
premises. It is all put up in sealed bottles and the charge varies 
directly with the quantity. As a rule there was no compensation 
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given to the holders of licenses, but in the province of Poland, it was 
found that some remuneration must be made, and there the inn- 
keepers were allowed to hand in a report stating the amount of 
their profits during the past year. These were averaged and multi- 
plied by twenty to give the principal which it was thought equitable 
to repay them their loss. When the scheme started, it was with the 
double intention of attempting to lessen drunkenness and at the 
same time increase the public income. At first the temperance 
problem came to the front, but now all the energy seems to be 
directed to increasing the returns to the government. In the latter 
success has come. In the year 1893, before the reform, the income 
to the government from these four provinces from the excise duties 
and license fees amounted to 12,354,000 rubles. Even the first 
year of the experiment the receipts exceeded those under the old 
régime, and in 1897 had reached 20,375,000 rubles. From the 
Report of the Russian Minister of Finance, bearing the date of 
January 31, 1899, we learn that, in his opinion, drunkenness is by 
no means as common as it formerly was, and at the same time 
the effect on the economic condition of the people has been most 
salutary, in that they are obliged to pay for their drinks at the time 
of purchase. Formerly their crops were often pledged to the inn- 
keepers before they were raised and a season with drought reduced 
the peasants to the last extreme, while in many cases their property 
was taken by the one who supplied them with liquor. Judging from 
the limited time that has elapsed, the experiment seems to have suc- 


ceeded and its future will be watched with interest. 
Wo. B. Balttey. 


Yale University. 














BOOK NOTICES. 

North American Forests and Forestry; their Relations to the 
National Life of the American People. By Ernest Bruncken, Sec- 
retary of the late Wisconsin State Forestry Commission. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London; The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1900—8vo, pp. vi, 205. 

This is a timely book and well suited to the purpose for which 
it is written, and should have a wide reading by the American people. 
Its aim is not that of a text-book for technical education for 
professional foresters. It is, rather, a popular work, for the purpose 
of educating the general public to the importance of caring for our 
remaining forests and woodlands, and pointing out the nature of 
that importance and some of the problems involved. 

The subject is not treated from the side of the sentimentalist 
contemplating the beauty of trees, nor from that of the speculator 
or lumberman with whom the development of the resources of the 
country is synonymous with the destruction of its forest wealth. 
The author from his professional experience has had exceptional 
advantages for discussing the subject in its several aspects. 

In a dozen chapters he considers the nature and aspects of the 
forests of the United States, the relation of forests to mankind, 
the industries especially dependent upon forests, their destruction 
under mismanagement, their preservation and _ utilization under 
proper management, their relations to national prosperity and taxa- 
tion, and explains what forestry is, what it has done in the older 
countries, and what it may do for this. 

In several aspects the United States was originally and is still 
favored beyond any other country of the north temperate zone, 
in its natural forest wealth. This is true of the characters and 
aspects of its forests, of their original extent, the number of species 
of trees, the variety of character and qualities of the timber and 
wood, the size and majesty of many of the species of trees and in 
the luxuriance of much of its forest growth. But these very fea- 
tures have brought special problems to be solved by our people, first 
as colonists and settlers in a new country, and now as an old country 
providing for future and permanent prosperity. 

When the European colonists came to the Atlantic region, they 
found an unbroken forest from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Wherever an extensive view was to be had from any 
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commanding height, the whole landscape was densely covered with 
this forest mantle, clothing in its folds the hills and valleys alike, 
and everywhere hiding the ground. The salt marshes along the 
coast, a few small grassy swamps inland, and the naked summits 
of some of the higher mountains were the only breaks in this expanse 
of trees. 

The early colonists came to plant a civilization in this wilderness. 
Agriculture was necessary and grain for the daily bread could not be 
produced in the shady forest. Not a square mile of fertile or even 
tillable land was to be found in any one spot ready for the plough 
or the hoe. Starvation everywhere confronted the new settler until 
sufficient forest could be destroyed and soil opened to the sunshine 
for cultivation. The present generation cannot appreciate the 
severity of the war which was waged against the forests by the 
colonists in all the settlements from Maine to the Carolinas and 
westward to the prairie region. It was a continuous battle and 
the conflict was severer than all the others combined. War with 
the savage Indians was intermittent, and a hostile tribe once con- 
quered usually ceased from troubling any more. Some of our 
colonists had no Indian wars at all, but the battle with the forests 
was waged all the time and everywhere. It was literally a war 
for food and home and country. Acre by acre was laboriously won, 
but when from any cause a clearing had for a time to be abandoned, 
trees soon took possession of the soil, the wilderness returned and the 
enemy again occupied the ground. 

The forests were a foe to progress in many ways. Land had to 
be cleared for cultivation, roads were built only with great labor, and 
then, a year’s neglect might close the trail again with fallen trees or 
new growth. The forests so stubbornly resisted the march of 
civilization that for one hundred and fifty years the farms and 
villages did not extend to more than a day’s walk from the navigable 
water courses, except in a very few favored places, and at the end 
of more than two hundred years, the battle was still going on along 
an extensive frontier. During all this period more wood and 
lumber was to be had for the mere cutting than was needed by the 
advancing population, and the flow of streams had not yet been so 
largely diminished as to create much obvious loss, or especial hard- 
ship. 

After such a long and continuous fight for homes, lasting for 
four or five generations, it is no wonder that the masses of our 
people came to consider the forests as a foe to be destroyed, and 
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the lumberman and speculator was allowed to consider them as rich 
mines to be worked for what could be made from them, and then 
abandoned when worked out. Moreover, in the newer civiliza- 
tion, railroads made it possible to bring lumber from districts here- 
tofore inaccessible, and, under these new conditions the destruction 
assumed more dangerous features, for it made possible the destruc- 
tion of forests in regions not suitable for agricultural, but essential 
to the life of our streams and rivers. 

Until lately there was little need for scientific forestry to be 
practiced. It little concerned the private owner of woodlands, so 
long as he could buy his wood and timber cheaper than he could 
grow it on his own land, paying taxes while he was waiting for it 
to grow. And the conditions had not yet arisen, except in a few 
places, to force governmental interference. But for the last thirty 
or forty years the problems have changed much faster and much 
greater than the general public has realized. Many of the old 
conditions have passed away and we are suddenly confronted with 
new and dangerous ones, which it is important should be met. 

Now we have no frontiers awaiting settlement, and the diminish- 
ing streams and higher prices of lumber are awakening the people 
to the new conditions that are upon us and a sentiment for forest 
preservation, although growing rapidly, is growing too slowly. 
Already some of the grandest forests of the world, which, under a 
wiser system, might have been saved, are robbed of the wealth 
which they have been gathering for thousands of years, the value 
of the land they occupied is enormously lessened from what it 
might have been, and the country is so much the poorer because of 
the waste and lack of a rational forest policy. 

Our forests must henceforth be better preserved, or the nation 
will rue its mistake. An actual scarcity of timber is by no means 
the greatest danger. The importance of forest preservation is 
greater in its relations to the conservation of water, even than for 
its lumber and wood. The capacity of a country for supporting 
a dense population depends upon agriculture, and in many of our 
States, which are otherwise rich in natural resources, the capacity 
for their agriculture depends upon the preservation of their streams 
for irrigation. There is practically no more public land suited for 
agriculture without irrigation, now left for settlement and occupa- 
tion, and in more than one district the agricultural population has 
actually diminished within the last few years because of the 
diminished flow of water from the neighboring mountains, caused 
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by the destruction of forests. It will cost enormously to reforest 
some of these regions. In some places known to the writer, it 
will be practically impossible. 

The future prosperity and density of population of at least thirteen 
of our States is more closely related to this than to any other of 
: their natural resources. The matter of the conservation of water 
ie supply is of rapidly increasing importance in other aspects. Decade 
' ’ , by decade a larger and larger proportion of the population of every 
pit State in the Union is living in villages and cities which must have 
J public water supply. And the available supply is steadily growing 
: more and more uncertain because of the increasing waste of water 
; ? incident to the destruction of the woodlands. This question is of 
as much, possibly even more, concern in the more populous Eastern 
‘ States than in the dryer regions of the West, which will never be 
able to become so uniformly populous. 

Mr. Bruncken is to be heartily commended for his book and for 

the way he has treated the subject. The publishers have given it 

Hl an attractive form and few can read it without pleasure and profit. 
WM. H. BREWER. 
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4), Heredity and Human Progress. By W. Duncan McKim, M.D., 
vit Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1goo. 
. Crown 8vo, 284 pp. 

This book might have been entitled, “The Right of Society to 
pop Kill its Unworthy Members.” That there are many of this descrip- 
4 ! tion without whom it would seem that the world would be much 
ma better off, is hardly open to question. They are not all subjects for 
ty 4 i! punishment. Those which are deemed such by the law the author 
holds as really punishable, not because man has a right to inflict 
f any retributive penalty upon his brother man, but by way of repres- 
qf sion. Society also is put to loss by idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, 
Yih habitual drunkards, quite as much as by the robber or murderer. 
He does some single act of wrong: they spend their lifetime in use- 
lessly wasting the possessions and wearing out the strength of 
others. Why, then, let them continue to cumber the ground? 
Why give them the opportunity to perpetuate their kind by pro- 
ducing children, who will probably be of a still lower order of 








f degeneracy? Nature makes short work of brute animals that are 
4 | found unable to do their part in the struggle for existence. Dr. 
McKim would have us profit by her example (p. 188). “The 
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surest, the simplest, the kindest, and most humane means for pre- 
venting reproduction among those whom we deem unworthy of 
this high privilege, is a gentle, painless death; and this should 
be administered not as a punishment, but as an expression of 
enlightened pity for the victims—too defective by nature to find 
true happiness in life—and as a duty toward the community and 
toward our own offspring.” Administer a little carbonic gas, and 
the thing is done (p. 193). Let each case be thoroughly and 
judicially examined before sentence of extinction is pronounced. 
Governments have the same right to proceed against the idiot, in 
this way, that they have to execute a murderer. It is the right 
of self-preservation. It is the law of utility (p. 218). “More and 
more, thinking men are coming to the conclusion that all our 
knowledge and all our principles of action are derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the external world, that all the matter for the 
construction of our most ethereal thought and deepest feeling has 
been gotten, primarily, through the senses” (p. 210). Life is a 
mere phase of existence. No intuition teaches us that it has any 
special sacredness or value. “The divine method, plainly revealed 
in nature,” of dealing with a feeble or pernicious life is to destroy 
it (p. 213). 

Such is the general line of the author’s argument. He writes 
with the earnestness of deep personal conviction, and from the 
standpoint of a scientific physician. If, he argues, it is every day’s 
practice to take the life of an unborn infant to save that of the 
mother, and the general voice of the Protestant church, at least, 
approves it, what difference in principle is to be found in killing 
it after birth, if evidently unfit to live, in order to preserve society 
from useless loss? If an idiot falls sick and dies in infancy, all 
speak of it as a blessing to the family. Is it any less a blessing, 
if he die without the pain of sickness? But pathology, he declares, 
shows that there is a moral idiocy, that may co-exist with full 
mental power (p. 22). Is this not the most dangerous kind? A 
wolf with the intelligence of a man would be terrible, indeed. Such 
is the habitual criminal, born with no moral sense. To kill the 
child, who has become a public charge and is found to be of this 
description, is a mercy to him and to the world (p. 58). The same 
is true if he be feeble-minded. Educate him as best you can, and 
hardly more than one in ten can ever support himself (p. 131). 

Dr. McKim evidently leans toward the theory of Weismann that 
“death is but an adaptation, a habit acquired by all organisms but 
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the very lowest, for the better adjustment of the species to the 
environment, whereby higher types might evolve and secure con- 
tinuance” (p. 204), while “the lowest of animals, the protozoa, are 
potentially immortal” (p. 4). If man has then learned to die for 
the good of man, it is but a short step to the position that particular 
men may be made to die for the good of all. 

This remedy, in principle, appears applicable in the case of any 
who are useless members of society or are in a condition favorable 
to the propagation of such as would be. The author frankly admits 
this (p. 246). To send an executioner into every household, how- 
ever, would be too unpopular a measure to begin with (p. 247). 
He is content to limit his services at present to the inmates of our 
public institutions (p. 189), and he points out that it is full time 
to begin, for one out of every seven hundred and fifty-five of the 
total population of the United States is now in jail, while fifty 
years ago they held (if we are to trust to the somewhat apocryphal 
census of 1850) only one out of every 3,422 (p. xxx, 176). 

Such books as this serve a useful purpose. They start thought 
in new directions, or rather they give public voice to thoughts that 
have been kept for esoteric uses. Dr. McKim has thrown out 
something to float into the twentieth century, which may seem less 
strange in its closing than in its opening years. 

Simeon E. BAtpwin. 


Yale University. 


The Distribution of Income. By William Smart, M.A., Phil.D., 
LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. London and New York, MacMillan, 1899. 
8vo, xv, 341 pp. 

This book will be of great interest both to economists and business 
men. The author himself belongs to each of these two classes, 
having, as he says, served a “considerable apprenticeship to practical 
business life’ as a large employer of labor, before he accepted the 
Adam Smith Professorship of Political Economy at Glasgow. The 
author’s business experience accounts for the general tone of the 
book and for its point of view, which is that of the capitalist- 
employer. The difficulties and risks of the entrepreneur's position 
and the unjust criticism to which he is subjected by the workman 
are vividly set forth. Less is said about the misunderstandings 
on the other side. A great deal of attention is devoted to the 
factory system, which is taken as the type of industrial organiza- 
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tion. The closing chapters, however, are devoted to the study 
of professional income and form perhaps the earliest attempt to 
discuss the special causes which regulate the charges of physicians 
and lawyers. He notes the peculiarity that professional fees are 
graduated according to the ability of patients or clients to pay. 

The volume is divided into two parts; the first, Book I, is 
devoted to the analysis of income, the second, Book IT, to dis- 
tribution. Though there is little in either which is strikingly new 
or original, the work abounds with sound and temperate obser- 
vations and well-chosen illustrations such as only a practical busi- 
ness man finds readily at his command. In Book I the relation 
of money income to real income is discussed. Real income is 
expressed as the sum of services of goods and persons. The total 
stock of goods is capital. These ideas of income and capital are 
consonant with modern writing on the subject. The author could 
have rendered his summation of services clearer if he had explicitly 
included dis-services, or negative services, as repairs and replace- 
ments. 

In the second part the chief attention is devoted to wages. The 
competition of employers tends to level up wages, though the effort 
of the individual employer is to keep them down. The author 
defends this effort as simply one case of keeping down cost. Cost 
may be kept down by substituting one factor of production for 
another: machinery for laborers, laborers for machinery, or one 
sort of laborers for another. Often the employer substitutes 
unskilled labor for skilled labor, and the displaced workmen think 
that he has reduced wages, when in reality his action tends to 
raise wages, except for a limited class. The action of the trade 
union in effecting a greater solidarity among workmen is thoroughly 
discussed, the Webbs’ book on Industrial Democracy being used as 
a basis. Little is said about the corresponding combinations among 
employers, nor is much attention given to the various devices for 
harmonizing the immediate interests of workman and employer 
through profit sharing, etc. 

The older theories of wages are discarded after a more or less 
searching examination. Wages are regarded by the author as sim- 
ply a share of the aggregate income, the amount of this share being 
determined by the relative supply and demand of the various claim- 
ants to that income. New machinery, methods of production and 
industrial organization, by shifting the demand for labor and by 
altering the total income or national dividend, will have a varying 
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resultant effect upon the laborers’ share. Some sensible observa- 
tions are made on the prejudice against rich men’s children entering 
the labor market in competition with poorer rivals. It is pointed 
out that as long as this action increases the national dividend, some 
one must enjoy this increase, though its enjoyment may or may not 
be shared by the other laborers. These laborers must always be 
regarded as consumers as well as workers, and anything which 
makes their subsistence more plentiful tends prima facie towards 
their benefit. The author is conservative in treating the labor prob- 
lem and distrustful of all grand schemes for a radical improve- 
ment in the laborer’s lot. One curious effect of trade unionism is 
noted; the establishment of a standard rate tends to eliminate not 
only the incompetent workmen, but the superannuated, for the 
employer who is obliged to pay the same price for all labor in a 
specified union, will naturally reject the less efficient laborer. 

Dr. Smart suggests that the tendency of machinery is to reduce 
the necessary skill of the laborer; as machines become more auto- 
matic, the laborer becomes simply a tender. Some fear is expressed 
that during the transition to more perfect machinery, there will be 
an over-supply of labor with consequent low wages and distress. 

Although the author nominally refuses to discuss the ethics of 
distribution, he cannot altogether escape the fascination of that prob- 
lem. He concludes on the whole that the existing distribution is 
roughly according to merit, and that at any rate it is “not an 
arbitrary distribution,” left to the caprice of the employer. He 
says little, however, of inheritance. This is a most important factor 
of distribution, if by distribution we mean the apportionment of 
income among human beings. The truth is that two distinct prob- 
lems are confusedly included under “distribution,” not only by 
Dr. Smart, but by almost every writer on the subject. Distribu- 
tion among persons is not the same thing as distribution among the 
factors of production; the former is the great problem of the rich 
and the poor; the latter is the problem of interest, rent and earnings. 
To connect the two we must discover the distribution of the factors 
of production among persons, and to this end must study the 
causes which determine the bequest, accumulation and dissipation 
of fortunes. The confusion arose because the early writers con- 
ceived society to be divided into the mutually exclusive groups of 
laborers, landlords, capitalists and employers, and believed that 
they had solved the problem of distribution when they had shown 
the causes which determined wages, rent, interest and profits ; but 
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the four classes, thus arbitrarily separated, do, in the actual world, 
overlap and are constantly changing. The same person is often 
land-owner, capitalist and employer; even wage-earners are often 
small capitalists. To understand the personal distribution of 
income we must study, first and chiefly, the personal distribution 


of capital. 2. & 


Le crime; causes et remédes. Par Cesare Lombroso. Avec un 
appendice sur les progrés de l’anthropologie criminelle pendant 
les anneés, 1895-98. Paris: Librairie G. Reinwald, Schleicher 


Fréres, editeurs, 1899—8vo, pp. vii, 583. 

The Criminal; his Personnel and Environment. A _ Scientific 
Study. By August Drahms. With an Introduction by Cesare 
Lombroso, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1g900—12mo, 
pp. xiv, 389. 

These two volumes are a fresh token of the enthusiasm, the indus- 
try and the fecundity of the “school of criminal anthropologists.” 
The former, written by the leader of this fervent group, and incor- 
porated in Professor Hamon’s Bibliothéque internationale des 
sciences sociologiques, will be welcomed as the latest and fullest 
statement of the Turin professor’s views; while the latter, by the 
chaplain of the San Quentin prison, in California, is vouched for 
by Lombroso himself in his Introduction as being substantially 
orthodox, as well as lucid in exposition and profound and original 
in thought. 

The first of these works is dedicated to Max Nordau, and is 
addressed especially to those who accuse the “criminal anthropolo- 
gists” (“my school,’ as Lombroso calls them) of having ignored the 
economic and social causes of crime while over-emphasizing its 
biological and physiological aspects, and of having proposed no 
practical remedy for it. Lombroso insists that it is precisely he and 
his disciples who have not merely suggested but actually initiated 
new and more effective tactics in dealing with crime, based on a 
study of its etiology, and directed specially towards its prevention. 
In the first part of the volume, he deals with the causes of crime, 
meteorological, geological, orographical, racial, and such as are con- 
nected with civilization itself; with density and movements of 
population; with urban and rural conditions; with wages and price 
of food-stuffs; with the alcoholic, tobacco and morphine habits; 
and with illiteracy, religion, age, sex, occupation, etc. These chap- 
ters contain a multitude of facts, more or less thoroughly authenti- 
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cated, many of them cited from such works as those of Garofalo, 
Marro, Sighele, Ferri, Listz and Joly, and therefore already familiar 
to those who have followed discussions in this field; the net result 
being the persuasion in the mind of the judicious reader, that there 
is a considerable element of truth here, but that the truth has not 
yet freed itself from the exaggerated, the contradictory, and the 
fantastic. In the second part of the work, Lombroso deals with 
the prevention and treatment of crime, recommending various 
“penal substitutes’—a happy phrase of Ferri’s—economic, political, 
scientific, legislative, religious and educational. The third part 
contains, among many other matters, a discussion of atavism and of 
penal philosophy. An appendix gives an interesting account of 
the progress made in criminal anthropology during the years 
1895-98. 

Mr. Drahms writes only partially in the sense and spirit of the 
“positive school,” despite Lombroso’s commendation of his work. 
Familiarity with the literature of the subject, experience as a prison 
chaplain, first-hand investigation of certain specific problems, and 
a competent and judicial mind, have fitted him to write a book of 
independent and distinct value. We have noticed, however, more 
typographical and other slight errors, and more awkward terms and 
phrases, than any book ought to have; and we wonder why such 
works as Pike’s “History of Crime in England,” Stephen’s “History 
of the Criminal Law of England,” and Winter’s “Elmira Reforma- 
tory’—not to mention many others—were omitted from the 
appended bibliography. Both authors denounce our present 
methods of dealing with criminals. Lombroso calls the prison, “Je 
pire de tous les remédes, si tant est qu'on puisse Vappeler reméde 
et non poison;” and Drahms says that “the prison from every point 
of view is the chief ostensible promoter of every ill it essays to 
cure, and offers the main incentive to crime . . . it is safe 
to say, it succeeds in turning out more direct results in the shape 
of confirmed criminals . . . than any other accredited agency 
within the range of experience or devised by the folly of man, rest- 
ing in the consent of the masses.” W. F. B. 


The History of Edward the Third (1327-77). By James Mackinnon, 
Ph.D. London: Longsmans, Green & Co., 1900—pp. viii+ 
625. 8vo. 

Dr. Mackinnon tells us in his preface that he has written “an 
independent contribution to the history of Edward III.” But 

Edward’s history is practically that of western Europe for half a 
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century. ‘This work is, therefore, more than a biography; it is a 
history of an important and dramatic epoch,” and while the 
author has shunned “no labour to obtain original information” he 
has also “striven to reproduce it in a style in keeping with the 
dramatic character of the subject. But his “work is by no means 
an apology for its hero, as is the case with so many biographies” ; 
based on “contemporary evidence,” it is an attempt to represent 
Edward as “others saw him.” 

The book, however, is one of no more than ordinary merit. In 
the first place, despite his definition of “contemporary evidence,” 
the author has given too much weight to the chronicles and too 
little to official documents and in his ambition to write an “original” 
treatise he has shunned to his own hurt the results of modern 
scholarship. The Chronographia Regum Francorum may have 
been neglected on the ground that it is not “contemporary evidence,” 
but this cannot be said of Barbour’s Brus, Jan de Klerk’s Van den 
Derden Edewaert,' or Récits d'un Bourgeois de Valenciennes. The 
Rolls of Parliament and Rotuli Scotiae could have been used to 
greater advantage aid there is no reference to the Parliamentary 
IVrits, or the various Year Books and Calendars in the Rolls 
Series. We look in vain for such modern titles as Gasquet’s 
The Great Pestilence, Ashley’s James and Philip van Artevelde 
and Dr. Mackinnon is evidently unacquainted with the studies of 
Cunningham, Monod and Viollet. He has, therefore, produced 
a life of Edward similar to one of some modern character 
compiled mainly from the newspapers. Such a biography would 
undoubtedly represent its hero as “others saw him,” but would it 
meet the demands of the thoughtful reader? 

It is then as a narrative history rather than as a critical study that 
the book must rest its claim. But even here it is often grievously 
at fault. For example, the uprising in favor of Isabella (pp. 7-12) 
was not, in the minds of the majority, directed so much against 
Edward as against his favorites.2 The account of Philip’s “arbi- 
trarily applying the Salic Law” (p. 37) is entirely incorrect.* 
Edward’s claims, as put forward (p. 38), in no way conflicted with 
those of Charles of Evreux. 


Translated into French by O. Delepierre. 
* Apol. Ad. Orl,, Parl. Writs, ii, Div. ii, p. 354. 
*Monod, Art. in Rev. Crit. d’ Hist. et de Litt, 1892. 
*Nang., ii, 83-4. 
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A second reason for the author’s failure lies in the fact that he 
is too intensely modern to appreciate the spirit of the times he 
is trying to portray. To him “a fool of a world is this misguided 
fourteenth century. Clearly lunatic . . . Heigho! what a 
perverted moral sense” (pp. 290-91) characterizes the clergy of the 
day and the warrior knight can be compared only to a “sporting 
athlete” (p. 214). 

In his attempt at a “dramatic” style, Dr. Mackinnon informs us 
(p. 1) that “a more complete ninny than Edward II. has seldom 
occupied a throne.” One is tempted to believe that he is reading 
comedy not tragedy, as royal messengers are continually “trot- 
ting” about or papal emissaries appear “jogging between the bel- 
ligerents” (p. 461). The pope is a “political scarecrow” (p. 148). 
“‘Done for Scotland this time!’! (p. 70) was the ejaculation on 
the lips of Englishmen” over a victory where a “toss-up” (p. 57) 
determined the sides which the contestants should take. 

One note pervades the whole book—‘the martial and imperious 
Edward III.” (p. 2), “the Napoleon” (p. 35), or better the “Louis 
XIV” (p. 607) of the fourteenth century, whose reign is “one long 
story of war and aggression.” Edward “as a warrior king”’ not only 
“dazzled the world of his day” (p. 608), but he has also blinded 
the eyes of his biographer to his other achievements. 

That part of the book which deals with Scotch affairs is the 
best and most original. Edward, however, might have been given 
the credit of having a sincere belief in his right to the overlordship 
of Scotland. Dr. Mackinnon might have made out a stronger case 
against his methods by a closer study of authorities. In the 
Rolls of Parliament we find no mention of a March parliament for 
1333 (p. 64), and the one that did meet in January? was not at all 
enthusiastic over Edward’s plans. The author overestimates the 
“consuming fire” of Scotch patriotism and so misjudges the actors 
in the events he describes.* 

In regard to French affairs, the book is extremely unsatisfactory. 
The events during Isabella’s supremacy are inadequately treated; 
and there is no good reason for attributing to Edward the same 
motives which actuated his mother; for passing over so lightly his 
maiden proclamation (p. 35); or for failing to recognize in his hom- 


1 This seems to be a ‘‘dramatic” translation of Murim., p. 68: Et sic dicebatur 
publice quod guerra in Scocia fuit finaliter finita et terminata. 

® Rolls of Parl., ii, 69, No. 7. 

8’ Compare Burton, Hist. of Scotland, ii, 306, 316. 
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age (p. 44) an evidence of his sincerity. Though the Hundred 
Years War was a “black record of international strife” (p. 39), 
Edward was not at the beginning at least the aggressor. As early 
as 1333,’ Philip had begun to meddle in Scotch affairs and Dr. 
Mackinnon admits the “potency of the Franco-Scottish alliance” 
(p. 79). In view of the fact that Edward did not declare war until 
the French had invaded Guienne? it is difficult to see how it was 
the English king who “threw down the gauntlet (p. 93) 

in his ambitious project of adding a third crown to those of England 
and Scotland” (p. 1or). 

The author is of course tripped up by Edward’s claim to the 
French throne. But it is important to note that the first intimation 
of this claim in any official document comes in his foreign negotia- 
tions.® Edward was seeking aid among those who for various 
reasons were nursing grievances against Philip. The assump- 
tion of this title might, therefore, prove efficacious in bring- 
ing the desired alliances. This is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of Flanders. There is strong presumption then that it was primarily 
a war measure. This view is strengthened by its absence, in 
spite of Artois’ importunities, in Edward’s proclamation to the 
English people, and by the renunciation of it in the Treaty of 
sretigny in return for full sovereignty in Guienne. This suggests 
another side to the Hundred Years War (the commercial) which 
has escaped Dr. Mackinnon but which is admirably brought out 
by Cunningham. 

“The exaggerated reverence for royal prerogative” and Edward’s 
inability to tolerate “rebellion against royal authority” (p. 490) 
must be expected from a fourteenth century king, and the author’s 
inability to see this is another instance of his lack of sympathetic 
appreciation of the task before him. 

The absence of an index and of an alphabetical list of authorities 
can hardly be condoned in these days of good book making. In 
short the need which so impressed Dr. Mackinnon with the idea 
that “the history of Edward III. required to be written” has hardly 
been met by the appearance of his book. 


WALTER IRENAEUS LOWE. 
Wells College. 


' Foed., ii, 860. 

* Foed., ii, 989. 

3 Foed., ii, ggI, Ioor, 

* Art, in Pud's, of Roy. Hist. Soc. 1889. 
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Chicago Conference on Trusts: Speeches, Debates, Resolutions, 
List of the Delegates, Committees, etc. Held September 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 1899. Chicago: The Civic Federation of 
Chicago, 1900. 

The Chicago Conference on Trusts was a notable gathering 
in at least two particulars; first, in the width of the interests repre- 
sented, and second, in the somewhat remarkable unanimity of 
opinion upon some of the principal points at issue. The conference 
was called “for the purpose of eliciting the fullest possible discussion 
of such subjects from all standpoints.” To this end the Civic 
Federation invited the governors of the various States and the 
leading commercial, industrial and labor organizations, the colleges 
and the universities, to send delegates. During the four days’ 
conference, nearly one hundred speakers were heard, each phase 
of the subject, so far as possible, being represented by its ablest 
advocates. The speakers represented the several interests in the 
following proportions: men representing public life, seventeen; 
economists and statisticians, sixteen; business men, fifteen; lawyers, 
twelve; representatives of labor, eight; representatives of the agri- 
cultural interests, five; editors, four; socialists, two; and repre- 
sentatives of the Protective Tariff League, the New England 
Free Trade League, the Anti-Trust League, the Single Tax League, 
the New York Reform Club, the Western Industrial League, and 
Anarchism, one each. 

If one wishes to know what the politician, the business man, the 
economist, the lawyer, the labor leader, the farmer or the repre- 
sentatives of any of the lesser organizations, think of the trust and 
its effect on the economic, social or political life of the nation, he 
will find in this report an “open sesame.” 

One would expect to find in the addresses of men representing 
interests so varied, little that is common either in regard to the nature 
of trusts or the specific remedies demanded at this juncture in their 
development. Such in general is the fact. Still, as the discussion 
proceeded, it was apparent “that all shades of opinion had much 
ground in common.” Upon one point the speakers were all 
but a unit—viz: that all artificial aids to the trust, such as railway 
discriminations, special privileges, tariff favors, etc., must be abol- 
ished. Closely connected with this demand was the predominating 
sentiment that competition is to be the controlling factor in the 
future as it has been in the past, and consequently that the most 
hopeful and fertile field for legislation will be found in maintaining 
a “fair field and no favors” in the industrial world. 
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One of the most hopeful features connected with the gathering 
was the essentially conservative position taken by the representatives 
of organized labor. The deep undercurrent of the convention 
cannot be better expressed than in the closing words of the address 
of Henry White, Secretary of the United Garment Workers of 
America, who said, “The mere fact alone of such a gathering as 
this shows that the age of reason is dawning, and when men reason 
everything is possible.” MAURICE H. ROBINSON. 

Yale University. 


Select Charters and other Documents illustrative of American His- 
tory, 1606-1775, edited with notes by William MacDonald, Profes- 
sor of History and Political Science in Bowdoin College. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899—12mo, ix, 401 pp. 

In this volume are brought together eighty documents on Ameri- 
can history prior to the Revolution: each one of these is introduced 
by a brief explanatory note, and a short but select bibliography. 
The selections, while by no means limited to charters, for the ‘‘other 
documents” occupy. at least half the space, have been made with 
reference to the legal and constitutional rather than the political, 
religious, social, or economic sides of our colonial history. Within 
the limits of its field the selections are comprehensive, and include 
the most important documents in the stock material of this period. 
The book is well adapted to class-room use, for which it is primarily 
designed. It is a companion volume to the author’s Select Docu- 
ments, 1776-1861. 

Although no topical arrangement of the documents is made, their 
order being strictly chronological, they fall naturally though not 
sharply into two groups. The first group begins with the first char- 
ter of Virginia, which is followed by the subsequent charters for 
this, and charters, grants and patents for the other colonies, and by 
such documents as the Mayflower Compact, the Ordinance for Vir- 
ginia, the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, the Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties, etc. A fairly complete collection is thus brought 
together for a comparative study and a constructive account of the 
beginnings of colonial organization and government. 

The second group is of necessity less satisfactory, for the field 
which it covers is a larger one, and individual judgment must have 
fuller play in the selection of material. This group, beginning 
with the Navigation Acts, as expressions of England’s commercial 
policy, and to which at least the creation of the Board of Trade 
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might well have been added, includes those measures taken on both 
sides of the Atlantic which led, on paper, to the Revolutionary War— 
the Molasses Act, Writ of Assistance, the Sugar, Stamp, Quartering, 
Declaratory, and Revenue Acts, the act establishing Customs Com- 
missioners, etc., on the one side, and the retaliatory measures, resolu- 
tions, and declarations on the other. In view of our traditional inter- 
pretation of these measures, fuller editing would have been welcome. 
History may be as completely (and much more convincingly) mis- 
represented by an ill-balanced selection of documents as by a partisan 
narrative. Sins of commission cannot be charged against the 
present volume, but it may be questioned if it reveals any real 
interchange of services between the colonies and the mother country, 
that the colonists ever acquiesced even in theory in the policy repre- 
sented by England’s commercial legislation, or that they to any 
degree benefited by it. The relationship of dependencies to the 
mother country could be more clearly indicated in connection with 
Nos. 45, 47, 51, 54; (extracts from the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Paris) and especially under the last would 
be the appropriate place to point out the benefit to the colonies of 
the expulsion of the French from Canada, and the results this made 
possible in their future policy toward England. Economic docu- 
ments are needed to really interpret this period, and in a collection 
like this their place must be supplied by the editor’s notes. In fair- 
ness it must be said, however, that the bibliographies, if followed, 
will lead to much supplementary material. 

Attempts at colonial federation previous to the Stamp Act Con- 
gress are represented only by the New England Confederation and 
the Albany Plan of Union. There is no material to illustrate the 
inception or operation of the committee systems, which not only 
served an important part in working up and conducting the Revolu- 
tion, but proved the capacity of the people for developing a new 
type of self-government, and gave them experience in it. In brief 
it may be said that the excellent reasons for publishing such a collec- 
tion of documents would have amply justified Professor MacDonald 
in including a few more selections in it. 

EDWARD D. COLLINS. 


Yale University. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Professor Alfred H. Lloyd’s “Philosophy of History” (Ann Arbor, 
1899), embodies a course of lectures now printed for the use of 
students. The author follows what he terms the “intensive method.” 
“Determine what time is, what an event in time is, what causation 
and individuality and progress are, and what society is, and univer- 
sal history is bound to stand before you.” The book abounds in 
philosophical exercises; what little history there is in it is bad. 
Any person who respects the laborious investigations by which the 
facts of history have been ascertained must be shocked at the light 
way in which these facts are shuffled here to fit a system, and must 
wonder what the use of such a system can be. 

In his La Gréce Antique, Entretiens sur les Origines et les 
Croyances (Paris, Schleicher Freres), Professor André Lefevre 
tries to fix the origins and characters of the various Greek gods, 
and their relations with the divinities of the ancient empires of the 
East. He follows Muller to some extent in his atmospheric and 
solar explanations of myths and finds a number of intricate philo- 
logical relationships between the gods of India, Assyria, Egypt 
and Greece. 

One must regret that the attention given to the sociological 
phenomena has been so scanty, for the few passages in which the 
author treats of customs, morals, etc., rather than of divine names 
and relationships makes us wish that he had followed this style 
of treatment to a greater extent. He believes, for instance, that 
the early Greeks no longer realized the significance of their funeral 
and sacrificial customs, that these had fallen into the unquestioned, 
stereotyped stage, or were being rationalized. The dog-monsters, 
etc., of the Homeric cult and cosmology take one back, he thinks, 
to the earliest days of domestication of animals. 

The author takes a somewhat melancholy view of the culture 
and morals of the early times, but greatly admires the Hellenic 
life-philosophy of resignation and common sense. 

The book is almost devoid of references, and is conversational 
and popular rather than strictly scientific, and abounds in spirited 
interpretations of striking scenes and passages, especially from the 
Iliad and Odyssey and from the Homeric Hymns. 

Mr. E. J. Smith’s, “The New Trades Combination Movement: 
its Principles, Methods, and Progress’ (Rivingtons, London, 
1890), consists of a series of articles originally published in 
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the Economic Review, together with an introduction by the Rev. 
J. Carter and a chapter on cost-taking by Mr. W. A. Addinsell, a 
chartered accountant of Birmingham. The New Trades Combina- 
tion was originated by Mr. Smith as a cure for the ills of cut-throat 
competition. It was originally confined to the metal bedstead 
trade, in which Mr. Smith is interested, but has gradually spread 
and now includes several other important trades, such as the elec- 
trical fittings trade, the fender trade, etc. Mr. Smith states clearly 
the general principles of this form of combination and shows what 
in his opinion is its relation to the workingman and the consumer. 
The combination consists of a close union of the employers and the 
workingmen in a single trade for both defensive and offensive 
purposes. It provides for an elaborate system of administrative 
control supplemented by an appeal to arbitration in case of disagree- 
ment between the representatives of capital and labor. Mr. Smith’s 
plan is primarily a rebellion against underselling and therefore 
provides for a systematic method of cost-taking, supplemented by 
an agreement that, save in exceptional cases, no goods shall be sold 
except at a fair profit. To quote Mr. Smith: “You have no right 
to cheat your customer or to ruin your competitor by selling goods 
at less than it costs to produce them.” So far as the New Trades 
Combination movement induces manufacturers to give scientific 
attention to the cost of producing goods, its influence must be 
healthy. The real danger lies in the opportunity which a close com- 
bination of employers and workingmen in a trade opens to monopoly 
methods without any of the compensating benefits of concentrated 
management. 

Professor Alberto Morelli of Padua has written an instructive 
chapter in the history of the Academic teaching of Political Science 
under the title of La Prima Cattedra di Diritto Costituzionale, 
a reprint from the Archivio guiridico “Filippo Serafini,’ Modena, 
in which he aims to show that the first university chair of constitu- 
tional law was that established in Ferrara in 1797. Of the first 
professor, Compagnoni and of the course of instruction, he gives 
a careful account. In view of the extensive range of lectures on 
the Germanic constitution, general jurisprudence, etc., given at 
Goettingen by Pitter and others in the eighteenth century, of the 
establishment of the Vinerian professorship at Oxford which Black- 
stone occupied, and of Adam Smith’s Lectures on Justice, Police, 
etc., one cannot but feel that Morelli should have inserted in his 
title i Jtalia. The significant thing is the teaching of the sub- 
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ject not the exact title of the chair. To provide for rational and 
historical teaching of Political Science was one of the main objects 
in the foundation of Goettingen University. 

As the century draws to a close the impulse to pass its achieve- 
ments in review and to measure its significance in the history of the 
modern world will be widely felt. To facilitate such a retrospect 
as well as to supply a serviceable manual is the purpose of Mr. 
Edmund H. Sears of Mary Institute, Washington University, St. 
Louis, in his “Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ (New York: The Macmillan Co.). Some attention has been 
given to every country where there has been progress. Yet, at 
this juncture, one must question his judgment which included 
Liberia and left out China. Mr. Sears’ narrative is fluent and 
dignified and his reflections appropriate if somewhat conventional. 
A most meritorious feature of the book is the classified bibliography, 
which is excellent in method and well selected in content. It indi- 
cates a rather unusual command of the field. 

Dr. Max Klemme examines systematically the economic views 
of Hume (Die Volkswirthschaftlichen Anschauungen David Hume’s. 
Jena: Gustav Fisher), and arrives at the conclusion that he should 
be accorded a position far superior to his predecessors and imme- 
diate contemporaries on account of his more nearly attaining 
a correct analysis of the phenomena of Political Economy and 
on account of his penetrating criticism of traditional views. To 
Adam Smith he rendered the double service of laying a solid 
foundation for his refutation of the Mercantilists and Physiocrats 
and of paving the way for a great advance in the science, both by 
his own contribution and by his indication of the lines by which 
progress could be made. 

Two contributions of Karl Marx to the contemporary history 
of France a half century ago are now made more accessible by a 
translation into French (La Lutte des Classes en France 1848-1850 
and Le LXVIII Brumaire de Louis Bonaparte. Paris: Schleicher 
Fréres, 1900). They are not mere narratives but rather the inter- 
pretation from Marx’s economic standpoint of the real significance 
of the Revolution of 1848 and of the Coup d’Etat. 

Dr. Samuel E. Dawson has contributed to “The Transactions ot 
the Royal Historical Society of Canada,” series of 1899-1900, a 
valuable study of the “‘Demarcation Lines of Alexander VI and of 
the Treaty of Tordesillas” (J. Hope & Sons, Ottawa). The 
explanation of the relation of the Bulls of May 3 and May 4 
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to each other and the discussion of the real location of the lines on 
the map especially deserve the attention of the student. His com- 
ment on the historical significance of the Papal Demarcation Line 
is rational and a wholesome criticism of the easy and unhistorical 
verdicts that have been so common. 

In view of the discussion which is sure to arise over the place 
and influence of the missionaries in China, a clear and orderly 
account of modern Foreign Missions, their history, work, and 
administration is to be welcomed. Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin has 
met this want in his “Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches” 
(New York: Eaton & Mains). 
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